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PREFACE 


For the honour of being invited to prepare an authentic edition 
of Kalidasa’s Megha-dita, it is my pleasant duty to thank the 
members of the Sanskrit Advisory Board of the Sahitya Akadem' 
and its distinguished Vice-Chairman, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan. As far 
as possible, within certain limits of time, all available materials have 
been utilized and it is hoped that nothing important has been 
overlooked. The extent of materials, as well as the method of 
editing, has been indicated in the Introduction and even at the 
risk of a little lengthiness the critical footnotes to the text are meant 
to give a general view of the text-tradition. What the new features 
of this edition are the reader can easily find out, if he cares; but 
I should like to think that the one thing he cares for is the poem 
itself, and not the comparative merits of different editions. Let me 
hope that this edition will not only stimulate further research into 
the text-problem, but also help further study and enjoyment of 
this masterpiece of the great poet, which should be its ultimate object. 

Among those friends who readily assisted me by loan of rare 
books and manuscripts, I return my sincere thanks to Dr. S. K. 
Belvalkar, Dr. V. Raghavan, Dr. P. K. Gode, Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, 
and Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri. I also thank Sri Krishna Kripalani, 
Secretary, Sahitya Akademi, for uniform courtesy in _ rendering 
whatever assistance I required. To my former pupil, Mrs. Sibani 
Dasgupta M.A., D.Phil. I am indebted for help in many ways in 
preparing this edition and its press-copy. Sincere thanks are also — 
due to my former pupil and present colleague, Dr. R. C. Hazra, for 
his kindness in looking over the final proofs. 


Calcutta 
15th June, 1956 S. K. DE 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


GREAT classics of literature spring from profound depths 
in human experience. They come to us who live centuries 
later in vastly different conditions as the voice of our own 
experience. They release echoes within ourselves of what we 
never suspected was there. The deeper one goes into one’s 
own experience facing destiny, fighting fate, or enjoying love, 
the more does one’s experience have in common with the 
experiences of others in other climes and ages. The most 
unique is the most universal. The Dialogues of the Buddha 
or of Plato, the dramas of Sophocles, the plays of Shakespeare 
are both national and universal. The more profoundly they 
are rooted in historical traditions, the more uniquely do they 
know themselves and elicit powerful responses from others. 
There is a timeless and spaceless quality about great classics. 


Kalidasa is the great representative of India’s spirit, grace 
and genius. The Indian national consciousness is the base 
from which his works grow. Kalidasa has absorbed India’s 
cultural heritage, made it his own, enriched it, given it univer- 
sal scope and significance. Its spiritual direction, its intel- 
lectual amplitude, its artistic expressions, its political forms 
and economic arrangements, all find utterance in fresh, vital, 
shining phrases. We find in his works at their best a simple 
dignity of language, a precision of phrase, a classical taste, a 
cultivated judgment, an intense poetic sensibility and a fusion 
of thought and feeling. In his dramas, we find pathos, power, 
beauty, and great skill in the construction of plots and deli- 
neation of characters. He is at home in royal courts and 
on mountain tops, in happy hemes and forest hermitages. He 
has a balanced outlook which enables him to deal sympatheti- 
cally with men of high and low degree, fishermen, courtezans, 
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servants. These great qualities make his works belong to the 
literature of the world. Humanity recognises itself in them 
though they deal with Indian themes. In India Kalidasa is 
recognised as the greatest poet and dramatist in Sanskrit 
literature. While once the poets were being counted, Kalidasa 
as being the first occupied the last finger. But the ring-finger 
remained true to its name, anadmika, nameless, since the second 
to Kalidasa has not yet been found. 


Date 


Tradition asseciates Kalidasa with king Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayini who founded the Vikrama era of 57 B.c.2- The change 
in the name of the hero of Vikramorvasiya from Puritravas 
to Vikrama lends support to the view that Kalidasa belonged 
to the court of king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini. Agnimitra 
who is the hero of the drama Mdlavikdgnimitra was not a well- 
known monarch to deserve special notice by Kalidasa. He 
belonged to the second century before Christ and his capital 
was Vidisa. Kalidadsa’s selection of this episode and his 
reference to VidiSa as the famous capital of a king in Megha- 
dita suggest that Kalidasa was a contemporary of Agnimitra. 
It is clear that Kalidasa flourished after Agnimitra (c. 150 B.C.) 


1. pura kavindm ganandad prasange 
kanisthtkadiasthita kalidasah 
adyapi tat-tulya-kaver abhavad 
anamtké sarthavati babhiva 

2. The Jain Kalakacarya Kathanaka records that the Sakas invaded 
Ujjayini and overthrew the dynasty of Gardhabhilla, who was styled 
Mahendraditya. Some years afterwards, his son, Vikramaditya, re- 
pelled the invaders and re-established the old dynasty. It is sometimes 
said that the play, Vikramorvasiya celebrates this re-conquest. Urvaési 
is the city of Ujjayini ruled by Mahendriaditya. She was conquered by 
Keéin, a demon, i.e. the chief of the bearded Sakas. The city became 
desolate and like Urvasi was transformed into a creeper. Prince 
Vikramaditya regained the capital with a valour capable of obliging 
even his father Mahendra. 

mahendropakara paryaptena vikrama-mahimna vardhate bhavan. 

Mahendra conferred the throne on the prince and himself retired to 
the forest. To commemorate the great victory, Vikrama founded 
an era which was later called by his name. 
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and before A.D. 634, the date of the famous Aihole inscription 
which refers to Kalidasa as a great poet. If the suggestion 
that some verses of Mandasor inscription of A.D. 473 assume 
knowledge of Kalidasa’s writings is accepted, then his date 
cannot be later than the end of the fourth century A.D. There 
are similarities between Asvaghosa’s Buddhacanta and Kali- 
dasa’s works. If ASvaghosa is the debtor, then Kalidasa was 
of an earlier date than the first century A.D.2 If Kalidasa is 
the debtor then his date would be later than the first 
century A.D. 


It is suggested that Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta period 
and lived in the reign of Chandragupta II, who had the title 
of Vikramaditya.* He came to power about A.D. 345 and ruled 


3. The following verse may be an implied criticism of Kalidasa’s view : 
Sailendra-putrim prati yena viddho devopi Sambhus calito babhuiva 
na cintayaty esa tam eva banam kim syad acitto na Satah sa esah 

Again compare Kalidasa’s line in Raghuvamisa, II. 42: 
jadikrtas tryambaka viksanena vajram mumuksann iva vajrapanih 
with Buddhacarita line : 
tastambha bahuh sagadas tato’sya purandarasyeva pura savajrah 


4. Professor A. Berriedale Keith writes: 


“ Kalidasa was later than ASvaghosa and than the dramatist 
Bhasa; he knew Greek terms as his of Jamitra proves; 
the prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later than ASvaghosa’s and 
Bhasa’s and he cannot be put before the Gupta age...... We 
must remember that Chandragupta II had the style of Vikrama- 
ditya with whose name tradition consistently connects Kalidasa. 
Nor is it absurd to see in the title Kumarasambhavea a hint at the 
young Kumaragupta or even in Vikramorvasiya an allusion to the 
title Vikramaditya.".— A History of Sanskrit Literature (1920), 
p. 80. 


Sir William Jones places Kalidasa in the first century B.c. Dr. Peterson 
says: “Kalidasa stands near the beginning cof the Christian era, if 
indeed, he does not overtop it.” 


R.T.H. Griffith remarks : “ About the time when Horace and Virgil were 
shedding an undying lustre upon the reign of Augustus, our poet Kali- 
dasa lived, loved and sang, giving and taking honour, at the polished 
court of the no less munificent patrons of Sanskrit literature, at the 
period of its highest perfection.”— Preface to The Birth of the War- 
God (1918). 
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till about 414. Whichever date we adopt we are in the 
region of reasonable conjecture and nothing more. 


Works 


Kalidasa speaks very little of himself and we cannot there- 
fore be sure of his authorship of many works attributed to him. 
There is, however, general agreement about Kalidasa’s author- 
ship of the following works : 


1. Abhijnana-sakuntala, a drama in ten acts dealing with 
the love and mairiage of Dusyanta and Sakuntala ; (Abbr. S.) 


2. Vikramorvasiya, a drama in five acts dealing with the 
love and marriage of Purtiravas and Urvaési; (Abbr. V.) 


3. Malavikadgnimitra, a drama in five acts dealing with 
the love of Malavika and Agnimitra; (Abbr. M.) 


4. Raghuvam$Sa, an epic poem of nineteen cantos describing 
the lives of the Kings of the solar race; (Abbr. R.) 


5. Kumd@rasambhava, also an epic poem of seventeen cantos, 
dealing with the marriage of ‘Siva and P&rvati and the birth of 
Kumara, the lord of war ; (Abbr. K.) 


6. Meghaduta, a poem of 129 stanzas describing the 
message of a Yaksa to his wife, to be conveyed through a 
cloud ; 


7. Rtu-samhara, a descriptive account of the six seasons. 
Kalidasa takes up his themes from the traditional lore of the 
country and transforms them to achieve his object. For 
example, in the epic story Sakuntala was a calculating, worldly 
young woman and Dusyanta a selfish lover. The poet wishes 
to exhibit the sentiment of love from its first awakening in a 
hermitage girl to its fullest perfection through the stages of sepa- 
ration, frustration, etc. In his own words, a play must present 
the diversity of life, and communicate charm and sweetness to 
men of varied tastes : | 


traigunyodbhavam atra lokacaritam nana-rasam drsyate 
natyam bhinna-rucer janasya bahudhapy ekam samara- 
dhanam 
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Some of his themes seem to be unrealistic such as the 
carrying of a message by a cloud.® The poet anticipates the 
objection and answers it : 


dhiuma jyotth salila marutaém samnpatah kva meghah 
sandesarthah kva patukaranaih pranibhih prapaniyah ? 
ity autsukyadd apariganayan guhyakas tam yayace 
kamarta hi prakrti-krpanah cetanadcetanesu. 


“Where is a cloud, which is a composite of smoke, light, 
water and air, and where are the messages that can be conveyed 
by living beings endowed with strong limbs? Without considering 
this, the Yaksa in his eagerness begged the cloud to carry his 
message. Those that are love-stricken are by nature undis- 
criminating between conscious and unconscious beings.’’® Rama’s 
longing for his lost wife may have suggested to Kalidasa Yaksa’s 
sorrow for the wife from whom he is separated. 


Life 


We do not know any details about Ka&liddsa’s life. 
Numerous legends have gathered round his name which have 
no historical value. From his writings it is clear that he lived 
in an age of polished elegance and leisure, was greatly attached 
to the arts of song and dance, drawing and painting, was ac- 
quainted with the sciences of the day, versed in law and learned 
in the philosophical systems and ritual practices. He travelled 
widely in India and seems to have been familiar with the 
geography of the country from the Himalayas to Kanya- 
kumari. His graphic descriptions of the Himalayan scenes, 
of the saffron-flower the plant of which grows in Kashmir, look 
like those of one who has personal acquaintance with them. 
He was sensitive to beauty in nature and human life. 


5. The cloud as a messenger is an old, pre-Christian, literary motif in 
China. We find it in Kiu yuan (or Chu yuan), the Chinese poet who 
died about 274 B.c. Cf. this echo of Meghadiita in Héukan : 

O floating clouds that swim in the heaven above 
Bear on your wings these words to him I love. 
—H. A. Giles: A History of Chinese Literature, p. 119. 

6. 1.5. 
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Kalidasa had self-confidence. In one place he says: “If 
you have hearts which can melt in pity, do not set aside this 
canto of mine.” 


tad esa sargah karundardracittair 

na me bhavadbhih pratisedhaniyah* 
This sense of assurance is not inconsistent with humility. 
He opens his Raghuvamsa with a confession of his rashness in 
undertaking the work : 

kva surya-prabhavo vamsah kva calpavisaya matih 

titirsur dustaram mohdd udupenasmi sagaram ® 

“Where is the race originating from the Sun and where is 
my talent limited in scope? Through infatuation, I am desi- 
rous of crossing with a raft the ocean that is difficult to cross.” 

mandah kavi yasah prarthi gamisyamy upahasyatam 

pramsulabhye phale lobhad udbéhur iva vaémanah ® 

“Foolish and yet longing for a poet’s renown, I shall become 
an object of ridicule, like a dwarf with his hands raised through 
greed towards a fruit accessible (only) to the tall.” If he 
still prefers to speak of the kings of the Raghu race, it is because 
he can count on ancient poets who have already opened the 
way and their virtues are so compelling in their character.’° 

Viamana in his Kévya@lamkara defines riti as visista pada- 
vacana, a particular style of expression and Vaidarbhi riti ot 
which K4lidasa is the master, as consisting of the following 
features : 

Slesah prasadah samataé madhuryam sukumarata 

artha-vyaktir udaratvam ojah kanti samadhayah 

Suggestiveness, serenity, balance, sweetness, delicacy, 
clarity of sense, breadth of expression, vigour of thought, 
brilliance of diction and harmony of sentiments. 


The master artist suggests by a few touches what others 
fail to do even by elaborate discourses. Kalidasa is famous for 
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his economy of words and naturalness of speech in which sound 

and sense match. His pen pictures are graceful and perfect, 

the royal chariot in full speed, the running deer,!? Urvasi’s 

bursting into tears,* Ndarada’s appearance in the sky like a 

moving kalpa-vrksa.* He is master in the use of simile. 
sarasijam anuviddham Saivalenapi ramyam 

malinam api himamsor laksma laksmim tanoti 

iyam adhika-manojna valkalenapi tanvi 

kim iva hi madhuraném mandanam nakrtinam 

“A lotus, though intertwined with moss, is charming. The 
speck, though dark, heightens the beauty of the moon. ‘This 
slim one, even with the bark dress, is more lovely. For what 
is not an embellishment of lovely forms ?” % 

Again : 

eko hi doso guna-samnipate 

mmajjatindoh kiranesvivankah 

“Even as the single stain of the moon is not noticed by 
one who gazes at the beams that flow endlessly, even so no one 
dares to blame a shade of weakness in a hero’s fame.” Practi- 
cally on every page we have illustrations of KAlidisa’s mastery 
over the use of figures of speech. 

Kalidasa’s writings instruct not by direct teaching but by 
gentle persuasion as by a loving wife. Mammata says : kantd- 
sammitatayopadesayuje ramadivad vartitavyam, na radvandadivat. 
By an aesthetic presentation of great ideals, the artist leads 
us to an acceptance of the same. We live vicariously the life 
of every character that is set before us, and out of it all comes 
a large measure of understanding of mankind in general. 
Kalidasa projects his rich and glowing personality on a great 
cultural tradition and gives utterance to its ideals of salvation, 
order, love. He expresses the desires, the urges, the hopes, the 
dreams, the successes and the failures of man in his struggle 
to make himself at home in the world. India has stood for 
a whole, integrated life and resisted any fragmentation of it. 


11. V.I. 4, 
£2. Su 1, 7. 
13. V. V. 15. 
14, V. V. 19. 
15. S. I. 17. 
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The poet describes the psychological conflicts that divide the 
soul and helps us to pull the whole pattern together. 

Kalidasa’s works preserve for us moments of beauty, inci- 
dents of courage, acts of sacrifice and fleeting moods of the 
human heart. His works will continue to be read for that 
indefinable illumination about the human predicament which 
is the work of a great poet. Many of his lines have become 
almost like proverbs in Sanskrit. 


Religion 


Kumdarasambhava opens with a verse where the poet speaks 
as if the Himalayas were the measuring rod spanning the wide 
land from the east to the western sea : 


asty uttarasyam dist devatatma 
himadlayo nama nagadhirajah 
purvaparau toyanidhi vagahya 
sthitah prthivya iva maénadandah 


He suggests that the culture developed in the Himalayan 
regions may be the ‘measuring rod’ of the cultures of the 
world.** ‘This culture is essentially spiritual in quality. We 
are ordinarily imprisoned in the wheel of time, in historicity 
and so are restricted to the narrow limits of existence. Our aim 
should be to lift ourselves out of our entanglement to an aware- 
ness of the real which is behind and beyond all time and history, 
that which does not become, that which is, absolute, non-histori- 
cal being itself. We cannot think it, enclose it within categories, 
images and verbal structures. We know more than we can 
think and express in historical forms. The end of man is to be- 
come aware by experience of this absolute reality. Compare the 
words of Raghuvamsa : brahmabhiiyaim gatim Gjagama. The 
man of enlightenment reaches the supreme timeless life. The 
performer of good deeds has heaven for his share. We know the 
real by the deepest part of our being : dtmdnam atmana vetsi.7 


16. Cf. Manu: 

etad-desa-parasitasya sakasad agra-janmanah 

svam svam caritram Sikseran prthivyam sarva-manavah 
17. K. II. 10; see Bhagavadgita. X. 15. 
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The Real is the knower and the known: vedyam ca vedita cast.* 
Again: yam aksaram vedavido vidus tam adtmanam Gimany 
avalokayantam.® The Supreme leads a life of contemplation. 
Though he grants the fruits of others’ austerities, he himself 
performs austerities: svayam vidhata tapasah phalanam 
kenapi kamena tapas cacara.?° 


The Absolute which is the Real beyond all darkness is 
superior to the division of spirit and matter. It is omniscient, 
omnipresent and almighty. It manifests itself in the three 
forms (tri-miurti), Brahma, Visnu and Siva, the maker, the 
preserver and the destroyer. These gods are of equal rank and 
a believer may select any form which appeals to him for wor- 
ship. In daily life, Kalidasa was a follower of the Saiva system. 
The opening invocations of the three dramas show that Kalidasa 
was a devotee of Siva. 


ya srst:h srastur Gdya vahati vidhihutam ya havir ya ca hotri 
ye dve kalam vidhattah Sruti-visaya-guna ya sthita vyapya 
visvam 
yam. Ghuh sarva-bija-prakrtir itt yaya praninah pranavantah 
pratyajnabhih prapannas tanubhir avatu vas tabhir astabhir 
1sah 
— Sadkuntala 


“May the Supreme Lord endowed with eight visible forms, 
water, the first creation of the Creator, (fire) which carries the 
oblation offered according to rule, (the priest) who is the 
offerer of the oblation, (those) two (visible forms, the sun and 
the moon) which regulate time, (that Akasa) which perpetu- 
ally pervades the universe, having the quality (sound) percep- 
tible by the ear, (the earth) which they call the source of all 
created things, (air) by which living creations (become) 
possessed of life, (may he) preserve you.” 


vedantesu yam Ghur ekapurusam vyapya sthitam rodasi 
yasminn isvara ity ananya-uisayah Sabdo yatharthaksarah 


18. K. IT. 15; see Bhagavadgita, XI. 17. 
19. K. III. 50, 
20. K. I. 57. 
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antar yas ca mumuksubhir niyamita-pranaddibhir mrgyate 
sa sthanuh sthira-bhakti-yoga-sulabho mihsreyasayastu vah 
— Vikramorvasiya 

“May he, who is hailed by the Vedantas as the Supreme Spirit, 
who still remains (transcendent) after pervading (both heaven 
and earth), to whom alone the specific designation Isvara 
(supreme ruler) applies true to a syllable, and he who is sought 
inwardly by restraining prana and the other vital airs, by those 
who desire to attain (complete) emancipation, (may he) the 
eternal, who is easily attainable by the path of steadfast devo- 
tion bestow on ycu supreme bliss.” 

The three methods of jviana, yoga and bhakti are mentioned, 
and the last is said to be the easiest path. 
ekaisvarye sthito’pi pranata-bahu-phale yah svayam krttivasah 
kanta sammisra deho’py avisaya-manasdm yah  purastad 


yatinam 
astabhir yasya krtsnam jagad api tanubhir bibhrato nabhi-— 
manah 
sanmargalokanaya vyapanayatu sa vas tamasim vrttim sah 
— Malavikagnimitra 


“He, who, while possessing supreme powers that bear manifold 
fruits for his humble devotees is himself clad in elephant hide, 
who, though having his body united with that of his beloved, 
is yet the foremost of ascetics, whose minds are clear of sense- 
objects, and who, though sustaining the entire universe with 
(his) eight forms, is yet utterly free from a sense of egoity, 
may that Lord (Siva) dispel your tendency dominated by tamas, 
that you may behold the path of righteousness.” 

The opening verse of Raghuvamsa reads : 

vagarthav iva samprktau vagartha-pratipattaye 

jagatah pitarau vande parvati-paramesvarau 

While in Malavikdgnimitra, the Lord should set us on the 
right path, sanmarga ; in Viknamorvasiya, he is said to be easily 
attainable by devotion, bhakti-yoga-sulabha ; in Sakuntala, the 
Lord in his eight-fold forms is seen. Immediate insight into 
the Divine reality is the aim of religion. 

Though Kalidasa worshipped the Divine as Siva, his attitude 

was not in any way exclusive or narrow-minded. He had the 
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catholic attitude of traditional Hinduism.?! He treated with 
great respect the views of others. In Raghuvamésa, the gods 
approach Visnu and praise him : 

O thou who didst create this All, 

Who dost preserve it, lest it fall, 

Who wilt destroy it dnd its ways — 

To thee, O triune Lord, be praise. 


As into heaven’s water run 

The tastes of earth—yet it is one, 

So thou art all the things that range 
The Universe, yet dost not change, 


Far, far removed, yet ever near ; 
Untouched by passion, yet austere ; 
Sinless, yet pitiful of heart ; 

Ancient, yet free from age—Thou art. 


Though uncreate, thou seekest birth ; 
Dreaming, thou watchest heaven and earth ; 
Passionless, smitest’ low thy foes ; 

Who knows thy nature, Lord? Who knows ? 


Though many different paths, O Lord, 
May lead us to some great reward, 
They gather and are merged in thee 

- Like floods of Ganges in the sea. 


The saints who give Thee every thought, 
Whose every act for thee is wrought, 
Yearn for thine everlasting peace, 

For bliss with thee, that cannot cease. 


Like pearls that grow in ocean’s night, 
Like sunbeams radiantly bright, 

Thy strange and wonder-working ways, 
Defeat extravagance of praise. 

If songs that to thy glory tend 

Should weary grow or take an end, 


21. Yuan Chwang tells us that at the great festival of Prayaga, King 
Harsa dedicated a statue to the Buddha on the first day, to the Sun 
the favourite deity of his father, on the second and to Siva on the third. 
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Our impotence must bear the blame, 
And not thine unexhausted name.?? 


In Kumdarasambhava,* Brahma is praised as the highest 
God ; the beginning, the middle and the end of the world. 


atha sarvasya dhataram te sarve sarvatomukham 

vagisam vagbhir arthyabhth pranipatyopatasthire 

namas trimiurtaye tubhyam prak srsteh kevalatmane 

guna-traya-vibhagaya pascad bhedam upeyuse 

jagad-yomr ayonis tvam jagad-anto nirantakah 

jagad-adir anddis tvam jagad-ig0 nirisvarah 

atmanam aitmana vetsi srjasy atmanam aGtmana 

adimana krtind ca tvam adtmany eva praliyase 

Kalidasa has sympathy with all forms of religion and is 
free from prejudice and fanaticism. Each person can tread the 
path which appeals to him, for the different forms of Godhead 
are the manifestations of the One Supreme who is the formless 
behind all forms. 

tvam eva havyam hota ca bhojyam bhokta ca sasvatah 

vedyam ca vedita casi dhyata dhyeyam ca yat param.?® 

Again : ekaiva miurtir bibhide tridha.2° 

The objective of religion is freedom from subjection to time, 
from rebirth, which Dusyanta desires for himself in the last 
verse 

mamapi ca ksapayatu nilalohitah 

punarbhavam parigatasaktir adtmabhih 


Raghu, after installing Aja on the throne, retires to the 
forest, takes to a life of meditation and attains that which is 
beyond darkness : 


tamasah paramapadavyayam 
purusam yogasamadhina raghuh *” 


22. E. T. by Arthur W. Ryder, Kalidasa’s Works : Everyman’s Library. 
23. II. 3, 4, 9, 10. 

24. K. X. 26. 

25. K. II. 4, 15. 

26. K. VII. 44. 

27. R. VIII. 24, 
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Until the end of religion, the realisation of the Supreme, the 
ascent from the vanity of time is attained, we will have opportu- 
nities for making progress towards the goal. In this journey 
towards the end we will be goverened by the law of karma. Kali- 
dasa accepts the theory of rebirth : 

ramyani viksya madhurams ca nisamya Sabdan 

paryutsukibhavati yat sukhito’pi jantuh 

tac cetasa smarati ninam abodhapiurvam 

bhavasthirani jananantara sauhrdani 
Sita, when rejected by Rama, says : 

“When he is born, I'll scorn my queenly station 

Gaze on the sun, and live a hell on earth, 

That I may know no pain of separation 

From you, my husband, in another birth.’’2® 

This life is one stage in the path to perfection. Even as 
the present life is the result of our past deeds, we can shape 
our future by our efforts in this life. The world is under a 
moral government. The good will ultimately triumph. If we 
have na tragedies in Kalidasa, it is because he affirms the ulti- 
mate reality of concord and decency. Subject to this convic- 
tion, he induces our sympathy for the hard lot of the majority 
of men and women. 


Dharma 


Kalidasa’s writings dispose of the misconception that the 
Hindu mind was attentive to transcendental matters, and 
neglectful of mundane affairs. Kalidasa’s range of experience 
was wide. He enjoyed life, people, pictures and flowers. He 
does not separate men from the cosmos and from the forces of 
religion. He knows the full range of human sorrow and desire, 
meagre joy and endless hope. He points to a harmony of the 
four main interests of human life, dharma, artha, kama and 
moksa, the ethical, the economic, the artistic and the spiritual. 
The economic including the political and the artistic should be 
controlled by ethical norms. Ends and means are bound to- 
gether. Life becomes livable only through valid ties. To 
cleanse and illuminate those ties was the poet’s task. 


28. R. XIV. Ryder’s E. T. ‘He’ refers to the child in her womb. 
M. II 
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Describing the first king in Raghuvaméa, Kalidasa says 
that Dilipa’s artha and kama were centred in dharma : | 


apy artha-kamau tasyadstam dharma eva manisinah.®® 


Kalidasa did not feel called upon to choose between religion 
and morality on the one side and progress and security on the 
other. These are not hostile to each other. 


History is not a natural but a moral phenomenon. It 
is not mere temporal succession. Its essence lies in the spi- 
ritual which informs the succession. The historian should 
penetrate and comprehend that inward moral dynamism. 
History is the work of man’s ethical will of which liberty and 
creativity are the expressions. 


The kings of the Raghu race were pure from birth, ruled 
over extensive domains stretching from earth to the ocean, 
Gsamudra-ksitisanam.*° They amassed riches for charity, spoke 
measured words for the sake of truth, were eager for victory 
for the sake of glory and were householders for the sake of 
offspring. They gained knowledge in childhood, enjoyed the 
pleasures of life in youth, adopted the ascetic life in old age 
and in the end cast away their bodies by yoga or meditation. 


tyagaya sambhrtarthanam satyaya mitabhasinam 
yasase vifigisinam, prajayai grhamedhinam 
Saisave’bhyasta-vidyanam, yauvane visayaisinam 
vardhake munivrttinam, yogenante tanu-tyajam *! 


There is time for study under a teacher, a period for 
married life and towards the end of life’s journey we have to 
set our hearts on things eternal. In Vikramorvasiya, the king 
tells his son that it is time he entered the second stage of the 
house-holder, after having completed the stage of studentship. 


ayt vatsa usitam tvaya pirvsminn Gsrame, dvuitiyam adhya- 
situm tava samayah.? 


29. I. 25. 
30. I. 5. 

31. I. 7-8. 
32. V. 
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The kings collected revenues for the prosperity of their 
subjects, prajandm eva bhityartham,** even as the sun takes up 
water to give it back a thousand-fold. The rulers must stand 
up for dharma, justice. The king is the real father of the 
people, he educates them, protects them and provides for their 
livelihood, while the actual parents are only the causes of their 
physical birth : 


prajanam vinayadhanad raksanad bharandd api 
sa fnta pitaras tasam kevalam janmahetavah *: 


Every one in Aja’s kingdom thought that he was a personal 
friend of the king: 


aham eva mato mahipater iti sarvah prakrtisvacintayat.** 


The ascetic tells the king in S@kuntala : “ Your weapon is for 
the protection of the afflicted and not for striking at the inno- 
cent,” arta-tradnaya vah Sastram na prahartum andagasi,** 
Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, from whom this 
country takes its name is called sarvadamana—not merely 
one who conquered every ferocious beast of the forest but has 
achieved self-control also. Self-control is essential for ruler- 
ship.?” 


In Raghuvamsa,*® Agnivarna gives himself to dissipation. 
He has so many mistresses that he cannot always call them by 
their right names. He develops a wasting disease, and as, 
even in that condition he is unable to resist the pleasures of the 
senses, he dies. 


Kalidasa gives us pictures of the saint and the sage, the 
hero and the heroine with their nobility. They are the directing 
minds within a civilisation. Nobility and self-control are their 
distinctive characteristics. Discipline is essential for a decent 
human life. KAlidfisa says : “ Even though produced in a mine, 


33. R. I. 18. 

34. R. I. 24. 

35. VIII. 8. 

36. I. 10. 

37. Kautilya remarks : bharati iti lokasya bharanat. He is called Bharata 
because he supports the world, VII. 33. 

38, XIX. 
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a gem is not worthy of being set in gold, O noble lady, so long 
as it is uncut.” 

apy akara samutpannaé mani-jatir asamskrta 

jata-ripena kalyani na hi samyogam arhait.** 

In the spirit of the country, Kalidasa exalts the quality 
of asceticism : 

Sama-pradhanesu tapo-dhanesu 

gudham hi dahatmakam asti tejah 
In hermits with tranquillity as the chief characteristic, whose 
wealth is penance, there is, verily, concealed, consuming fiery 
energy.*° Though Kalidasa’s works exalt austerity and adore 
saints and sages, he does not worship the begging bowl. 


The laws of dharma are not static and unchanging. The 
tradition of the past has to be interpreted by one’s own insight 
and awareness. Tradition and individual experience inter- 
penetrate. We are the inheritors of the past but are also 
trustees of the future. In the last analysis, each one must find 
the guide for one’s conduct in the innermost centre of himself. 
When Arjuna in the opening chapter of the Bhagavadgita de- 
clines to conform to the demands of society which impose on 
him as a ksatriya the obligation to fight, when Socrates says, 
““Men of Athens, I will obey God rather than you,” they are 
taking their stand on inward integrity rather than on outward 
conformity. | 

Kalidasa tells us that in matters of doubt about one’s duty, 
the authority is the voice of conscience, the wisdom of the heart : 

satam hi samdeha-padesu vastusu 

pramanam antah-karana-pravritayah™ 


Love of Nature 


In early Vedic literature the unity of all life, aximate and 
inanimate, is indicated and many of the Vedic deities ae personi- 


39. M. V. 18. 
40. SII. 7. 
41. §. I. 19. Cf. Manu ; 
_ Srutih smrtth sadadcarah svasya ca priyam @gimanah 
samyak samkalpajah kémo dharmamilam idam satam. 
Kuméarila quotes Kalidasa in his Tantravd@rtttka. 
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fications of striking aspects of nature. The idea of retreat into 
nature, a mountain top or a forest hermitage, in search of the 
revelation of the spirit of the universe has been with us from 
early times. As human beings we have our roots in nature and 
participate in its life in many ways. The rhythm of night and 
day, changes of seasons suggest man’s changing moods, variety 
and capriciousness. Nature had not become mechanical and 
impersonal for Kélidasa. It had still its enchantment. His 
characters have a sensitive appreciation of plants and trees, of 
hills and rivers and a feeling of brotherhood for animals. We 
see in his writings flowers which bloom, birds which soar and 
animals which spring. We find a striking description of the 
love of the cow in Raghuvamsa.? The Rtu-samhara gives a 
moving account of the six seasons. It reveals not only Kalidasa’s 
vision of nature’s beauty but also an understanding of human 
moods and desires. In Sdkuntala, when the curtain rises, 
Sakuntala and her two friends are seen watering the plants, 
creepers and trees of Kanva’s hermitage where the stars and 
colours in the sky, the pretty flowers and the lively animals 
are vital parts of human experience. Sakuntala does not look 
upon nurturing the plants as a drudgery but finds joy in it : 


na kevalam tata-niyogah asti mamapi sodara-sneha etesu. 


“. not merely because my father has ordered it, I also have 
fraternal affection for them.” 


For Kalidasa rivers, mountains, forests, trees possess a con- 
scious individuality as animals, men and gods. 


Sakuntala is a child of nature. When she was abandoned 
by her amanusi mother, Menakaé, the birds of the sky pick her 
up and rear her until the sage Kanva takes her under his 
fostering care. Sakuntala tended the plants, watched them 
grow and bloom, and the occasions when they burst into 
blossoms and. bore flowers and fruits were celebrated as festive 
days. Like a loving mother Sakuntala reared up her pet 
animals and plants. No wonder they responded. On the occa- 
sion of Sakuntala’s wedding, trees sent their gifts, forest deities 
showered their blessings and cuckoos cooed aloud their joy. 


42. II. 
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The hermitage was filled with grief at the prospect of 
Sakuntala’s departure. The deer drop their mouthfuls, the 
peacocks stop their dancing and the creepers Se their leafy 
tears. Kanva says of her: 

datum na prathamam vyavasyati jalam yusmasv apitesu ya 
nadatte priyamandanapi bhavataim snehena ya pallavam 

adye vah kusuma-prasitt-samaye yasya@ bhavaty utsavah 
seyam yati Sakuntalaé patigrham sarvair anujnayatam 

““She who never tries to drink water first when you have not 
drunk, who, though fond of decoration, does not out of affection 
for you pluck a blossom, whose great joy is at the period of 
the first appearance of blossom, even that SakuntalA now 
departs to the house of her husband, let her be permitted by 
you all.’’43 


When Sita is cast away, the peacocks abruptly stop their 
dance, the trees shed off flowers, and the female deer throw 
away the half-chewed darbha grass from their mouths — 


nrtyam mayurah kusumani vrksah darbhan upattan vijahur 
harinyah 
tasyah prapanne sama-duhkha-bhavam atyaniam asid ruditam 
vane’ p1.44 
Kalidasa takes up an object and creates it to the eye. He 
had a strong visualising power. Look at the vivid description 
of the flight of the antelope which Dusyanta pursues to the 
hermitage : 
grivabhangabhiramam muhur anupatati syandane baddhadrstith 
pascardhena pravistah Sarapatanabhayad bhiyasd purvakayam 
darbhair ardhavalidhath sramavivrta-mukha-bhramsibhih 
| Rirnavartma 
pasyodagraplutatvad nintli bahutaram stokarin urvyam prayatt 


“ His glance fixed on the chariot ever and anon he leaps up 
gracefully bending his neck ; through fear of the arrow’s fall 
he draws ever his hinder part into the front of his body ; he 
strews his path with the grass, half-chewed, which drops from. 


43. V. 
44. R. XIV. 
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his mouth opened in weariness ; so much aloft he bounds that 
he runs rather in the air than on earth.” 

Kaliddsa’s knowledge of nature was not only accurate but 
sympathetic. His observation was wedded to imagination. His 
descriptions of the snows of the Himalayas, of the music of 
the mighty current of the Ganges, of the different animals illus- 
trate his human heart and appreciation of natural beauty. 

No man can reach his full stature until he realises the 
dignity and worth of life that is not human. We must develop 
sympathy with all forms of life. The world is not made only 
for man. 

Love of Marriage 

The love of man and woman attracted Kalidasa and he 
lavished all his rich imagination in the description of the diffe- 
rent kinds of love. He does not suffer from any inhibitions.’ 
His women have a greater appeal than his men ; for they reveal 
a timeless universal quality, whereas the men are dull and 
variable. They live on the surface while the women suffer 
from the depths. The competitiveness and self-assertion of the 
man may be useful in the office, factory or battlefield, but do 
not make for refinement, charm and serenity. The women keep 
the tradition alive with their love for order and harmony. 


When Ka4lidasa describes feminine beauty, he adopts the 
conventional account and falls into the danger of sensuous en- 
grossment and sometimes over-elaboration. In Megha-duta, 
the Yaksa gives a description of his wife to the cloud :— 

tanvi, Syama, Sikhari-dasana, pakva-bimbadharosthi, 
madhye ksamé, cakita-harini-preksana, nimna-nabhth 
Sroni-bharad alasa-gamanda, stoka-namra stanabhyam, 
ya tatra syad yuvati-visaye srstir adyeva dhatuh. 
“There she lives who is, as it were, the first creation of Brahma 
amongst women, slim, youthful (or fair in complexion) 
with pointed teeth, a lower lip red like a ripe bimba fruit, 


45. See M. II. 61; IV. 15. A. W. Ryder observes: “He moved among 
men and women with a serene and god-like tread, neither self- 
indulgent nor ascetic, with mind and senses ever alert to every form 
of beauty.”—E. T., p. xiii. 
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thin at the waist, with her eyes like those of a frightened female 
deer, with a deep navel, slow in gait on account of heavy hips 
and bending a little low by the weight of her breasts.” ¢¢ 


See also the king’s description of Malavika in II. 


dirghaksam Sarad-indu-kanti-vadanam 'bahi natavamsayoh 
samksiptam nividonnata-stanam urah pdarsve pramrste iva 
madhyah pammito mitam ca jaghanam pdadavaralangult 
chando nartayittur yathaiva manasi slistam tathadsyah vapuh 
“Her face has long eyes and the lustre of the autumnal moon, 
the arms slope down by the shoulders. Her chest is compact 
with thick and swelling breasts; her sides are (smooth) as 
though planed off. Her waist is measurable by the palm of 
the hand and her hips are broad and the feet have curved 
toes and her body is fashioned to suit exactly the fancy of the 
mind of a dancing master.” 


He gives us here a pen picture of a typical dancing girl 
which may well make a painter envy.*7 


In the gallery of women Kalidasa presents, we have many 
interesting types. For many of them the conventional pretences 
and defences of society did not work. Their sensitive natures 
were not adjusted to social expectations. Their conflicts and 
tensions called for integration. The men felt certain and were 
secure. They accepted polygamy as the normal rule. But 
Kalidasa’s women had imagination and understanding and so 
were victims of doubt and indecision. As a rule they were not 
fickle but trustful, sincere and loving. 


46. In Srngara-tilaka, sometimes attributed to Kalidasa, we find the 
following :— 
indivarena nayanam, mukham ambujena, 
kundena dantam, adharam nava-pallavena, 
angant campakadalaih sa vidhdya vedhah, 
kante katham ghatitavan upalena cetah. 
“Your eyes are like blue lotuses, your face like a lotus, your teeth 
are like jasmine, your lower lip is like a tender shoot, your limbs are 
like the leaves of the Campaka, tell me then beloved, how the Creator 
formed your heart of stone.” 
47. See also M. III. 7, the description of Parvati in Kumarasambhava and 
of Urvasi in Vikramorvasiya, 
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In Raghuvamsa King Dilipa lives the highest ideal of 
tamily life with his queen Sudaksina. Agnivarna, the last king 
in the RaghuvarhSa is a prey to lust and degradation. In between 
are Raghu, Aja and Indumati, DaSsaratha with his three queens, 
Rama and Sita and many others. Indumati married Aja in a 
Svayamvara choosing him from among a number of suitors. 


Love is deepened by hardships and sufferings borne for 
the sake of love. It grows a hundred-fold in its intensity by 
obstacles to its realisation even as the current of a river blocked 
on its way by uneven rocks (flows with greater force) : 


nadya iva pravahah visama-sila-sankata-skhalita-vegah 
vignita-samagama-sukho manasi-Sayah sata-guno bhavatt.® 


Even in the absence of fulfilment, the yearning gives all the 
joy that love means : 


Gkriarthe’pi manasije ratim ubhaya-prarthana kurute.*® 


The pathos of separation finds poignant expression in 
Megha-dita, in Rati-vilapa®’ and in Aja-vilapa.™ 


Love happy in union is found in Vikramorvasiya.®* 


In Malavikaégnimitra, the queen is called Dhdrini because 
she bears everything. She has dignity and forbearance. When 
Malavika attracts the notice of the king in a dance scene which 
the clown has contrived, she rebukes the king in words of harsh 
satire that such efficiency would be of advantage if shown in 
affairs of the state: yadi rajakdryesuv api idrsi upadya-nipuna- 
laryaputrasya tatah Sobhanam bhavet.®? ‘When her husband’s 
affection shifted to Iravati and then to Malaviké, her devotion to 
him persists. The parivrajikd, KauSiki observes: ‘These 
noble women attached; to their lords serve them even though it 
be against their own desires” : 


bratikulenaji patim sevante bhartrvatsalah sadhvyah. 


48, U. III. 18. 

49. S. II. 1. 

50. K. IV. See also Meghaduta 55; V. III. 21. 
51. R. VIII. 

52. III. 19-20. 

53. I. 19-20. 
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By a series of misfortunes, KauSiki is led to the religious 
life. She comforts and distracts the mind of Dharini. Though 
a nun, she is an authority on the dance and the cure for snake- 
bite. 

Iravati is passionate, impetuous, suspicious, demanding 
and dictatorial. When she was abandoned in favour of Malavikfé 
by the King, she bitterly complains and rebukes the King in 
harsh words: “ How immodest of feeling is my lord?” aho 
avinita hrdayo’ yam aryaputrah ‘You wicked one, you are 
absolutely untrustworthy ’ : Satha, avisvasaniya-hrdayo’ si. “ Oh ! 
These men are untrustworthy by nature. We, like innocent 
deer snared by the music of the hunter, fall victims to their 
deceitful words and do not understand. 

aho avisvasaniyah purusah, dtmano vaiicanad-vacanam 
pramanikriyaksiptaya vyadhajana-grhita-cittaya 
harinya iva etan na vijnatam maya.* 

Agnimitra’s love for Malavika is of the sensual type. The 
king is fascinated by the beauty and grace of the maid. 

In Vikramorvasiya, we have a blend of the human and the 
super-human. The nun K4GSirdjaputri is first restless and 
petulant. When she finds that Urvasi is a heavenly Apsaras, 
she acquiesces in her lot. The Queen AuSinari is portrayed as 
the ideal Hindu wife who gives up her own happiness for that 
of her husband. The clown remarks whether she was not 
making a virtue of necessity, spitting out sour grapes on the 
principle abhave viraktih. She rebukes the clown : “ Fool, my 
lord is so dear to me that even at the risk of putting an end 
to my pleasure, I wish him all happiness.’*> aham khalv 
Gimanah sukhdvasanenayaputram nirvrtasariram kartum 
icchami. She lived on friendly terms with Urvasi and the 
queen’s attitude had its reward and Urvasi pays her respect 
and precedence. Urvasi asks her son to bow to the elder mother 
before entering on the second stage of the householder — ehi, 


54. III. 19-20. 

95. III. The Bengali heroine Ma&laficamféla whose husband had married a 
second time and left her unloved and forgotten says: “ Though I die 
now and become a bird or a lesser creature or whatever befall me, 
I care not, for I have seen my darling happy.” 
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vatsa, jyestha-mataram abhivandasva. Urvasi’s character is 
somewhat removed from normal life. She has power to watch 
her lover unseen and overhear his conversations. She is lacking 
in maternal affection, for she abandons her child rather than 
lose her husband. Her love is selfish and her transformation 
is the direct outcome of a fit of insane jealousy. 


Purtiravas sings in rapturous terms of love and says that 
the sovereignty of the world is not as sweet, as blissful, as the 
lover’s labour at the feet of the beloved.®* ‘The world is dark 
and desolate to whom love is denied but it is bright and 
blissful to love triumphant. 


Goethe’s lines about Sakuntala are well-known : 


“Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 
feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in 
one sole name combine ? 

I name thee, O Sakuntala, and all at once is said.” 


In this play we have the development of blossom into 
fruit, of earth into heaven, of passion based on physical attrac- 
tion into love based on moral beauty and spiritual under- 
standing. Sakuntala inherits from her mother Menaka, beauty 
and lightheartedness, and from her father Visvamitra, the 
famous ascetic, patient and forgiving love. Freedom of sense 
and austerity of life brought her into being. In her own life the 
two, freedom and restraint, earth and heaven should combine. 

In the first Act we find all the impulsiveness of youth. 
The daughter of the hermitage in the first outburst of passion 
gave herself away in simple innocence and complete trust to the 
king. She followed the unsuspecting path of nature as she 
had not learned to control her feelings and regulate her life by 
norms : 

gandharvena vivahena bhavo rajarsikanyakah 

Sruyante parinitas tah pitrbhis cabhinanditah 


56. III. 19. 
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“Many daughters of royal sages are heard to have been 
married by the Gandharva form of marriage and they have 
received the approval of their fathers.” 57 Kanva when he hears 
of the marriage blesses it. Kalidasa in verses of tender sorrow 
describes her departure from the hermitage to her husband’s 
place. The very trees bid farewell to Sakuntal in loving kind- 
ness. Kanva is filled with sorrow : 
yasyaty adya Sakuntaleti hrdayam samsprstam utkanthaya 
kanthah stambhita-baspa-vrtti-kalusas cintajadam darsanam 
vaiklabyam mama tavad idrsam idam snehad aranyaukasah 
pidyante grhinah katham nu tanaya-vislesa-duhkhair navath. 

“At the thought that Sakuntalé will leave this very day 
my heart is smitten with grief, my voice is choked with sup<- 
pressed tears, my sight is dulled by anxious thought. If so 
great is the affliction through affection of even me a forest- 
dweller, how much more are householders tormented by fresh 
yriefs at separation from their daughters.” 

Kanva gives her advice : 

Susrusasva gurin kuru priyasakhivrttim sapatnijane 

bhartur viprakriaji rosanataya ma sma pratipam gamah 

bhiyistham bhava daksinad parijane bhadgyesv anutsekini 
yanty evam grhini-padam yuvatayo vadmah_ kula- 
syadhayah.*® 

“Serve your elders, take to the behaviour of a dear friend 
to your co-wives. Even though wronged by your husband, do 
not, out of anger, be of refractory spirit ; be ever courteous to 
your attendants, do not become arrogant in prosperity. Thus 
do young women attain the status of housewife; those of an 
opposite character are banes of the family.” 


Dusyanta, through forgetfulness for which the poet does 
not make him responsible, does not recognise her. He says that 
he should not look at another’s wife: enirvarnaniyam para- 


57. III. 22. See Manu III. 22. It is a marriage arising from love 
kamasambhava or mutual inclination, anyonyecché of a youth and 
maid. It is concluded without any rites and without the knowledge 
of the elders. 

58. S IV. 18. 
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kalatram. Sakuntala suffered the worst that could happen to 
a devoted wife: She is disowned by her husband and dis- 
graced. Her mind becomes vacant and she stands there lonely, 
filled with terror, anguish and despair. The poet narrates her 
endurance of desertion, her fortitude in suffering, her later 
disciplined life till she is restored to her husband. Love is 
not a mere affair of the senses; it is a kinship of spirit. 
Both Dusyanta and Sakuntala suffered, were disciplined by 
sorrow, and obtained the reward of a spiritual harmony. The 
youthful flush subsides ; the gust of passion dies out. Love is 
won at a higher level and the brief glow of pleasure is turned 
into a steady life of bliss. Passion is linked with the sanctities 
of life. Nature and grace blend in harmony. 

Kalidasa does not judge the first union of lovers as a moral 
lapse. They are not sinnners but they have to grow through 
suffering. 

When Parvati approached Siva performing tapas with the 
object of marrying him and started to serve him in different 
ways, Siva was unmoved. 

pratyarthi-bhitam api tam samdaddheh 

Susrusamanam sgiriso’ numene. 

vikarahetau sati vikriyante 

yesam na cetamsi ta eva dhirah. 

The marriage of the two was essential for the birth of 
Kumara, who would save the world from the terror and destruc- 
tion which the demon Taraka was forcing on it. So Indra sent 
the god of love, Kama to disturb the concentration of Siva. 
When Kama approached Siva, the latter was sitting with closed 
eyes, his senses withdrawn in samadhi, still like a rainless cloud, 
like a waveless ocean, like an unflickering flame. 
avrsti-samrambham ivambuvaham apaim  ivadharam 
anuttarangam 
antascaranam marutam nirodhannivataniskampam iva 
pradipam.®° 
When Siva was disturbed somewhat, he opened his eyes and 
fire flashed from his third eye and reduced Kama ito ashes. In 
the meantime Parvati felt that her beauty was of little use: 


59. III. 48. 
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vyartham samarthya lalitam vapur atmanas ca. 
She decided to win Siva through the penance of the type in 
which Siva himself was engaged : 

iyesa sa kartum avandhya-riupatam 

samadhim asthaya tapobhir atmanah.*! 
She wished to win Siva not through the attraction of her 
body but by the surrender of the heart. She lost her faith in. 
artha and kama but believed only in dharma. 

anena dharmah savisesam adya me trivarga-sarah.® 
When she was told about the oddities of Siva, she rebukes: 
the Brahmin interlocutor with the words that the peculiar con- 
duct of great souls and its causes are inscrutable and the 
fools unable to understand them laugh at them. 


- alokasGmanyam acintya-hetukam 

dvisanti mandah caritam mahatmanam ® 
The ridiculing Brahmin turned out to be Siva himself. He 
said to Uma: 

“ “From this moment, O shy maiden, am your slave, 
bought by your penance.’ So spake he whose crest is the moon 
and straightway all the fatigue of her self-torture vanished. So 
here is it that fruitful toil feels as if it never had been.”’ 

adya prabhrty avanatangi tavasmi dasah 

kritas tapobhir itt vadini candramaulau 

ahnaya sé niyamajam klamam utsasarja 

klesah phalena hi punar navataém vidhatte 

The truth illustrated here is that love born of sense attrac- 
tion should be transformed into love based on austerity and con- 
trol. While striving to reach heaven, both Parvati and 
Sakuntala had to skirt the edge of the abyss. 


60. ITI. 75. 

61. V. 2. 

62. V. 38. Cf. “To me there is no joy in that union where the two are 
not equally ardent for each other.” 
anaturotkanthitayoh prasiddyata samagamenapi ratir na mam prati 
paraspara-prapti-nirasayor varam Sarira-naso’ pi samanuragayoh 
M. III. 15. 

63. V. 75. 
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Sex life is not inconsistent with spiritual attainment. Wild 
life or unrestrained passion is inconsistent with it. Sex life under 
law and restraint is spiritual in character. One can lead the 
life of a householder and yet be a hermit in temper. The 
Upanisad says : enjoy by renunciation, tyaktena bhunjithah. 


The goal of life is joy, serenity and not pleasure or happi- 
ness. Joy is the fulfilment of one’s nature as a human being. 
We must affirm our being against the whole world, if need be. 
When Socrates was condemned to death or when Jesus was 
crucified, they did not take death. as defeat but as fulfilment of 
their ideals. The aim of love is a happy harmony of man and 
woman. The concept of ardhandrisvara brings it out.** The 
wife does not belong to the husband but makes a whole with 
him. The wife is the root of all social welfare. 


kriyanam khalu dharmyanam satpatnyo miula-karanam. 
The wife is the saha-dharma-carini. 


tyam corvast yavad ayus tava saha-dharma-carini bhavatu.” 


She is with him in the performance of all his duties. Indu- 
mati was to Aja, a housewife, a wise counsellor, a good friend, 
a confidante and a beloved pupil in learning the fine arts. 


grhinit sacivah sakhi mithah priyasisya lalite kalavidhau. 


Kalidasa believes that marriage is fulfilled in parenthood. 
The physical attraction is sublimated through suffering caused 
by misunderstanding, separation, desertion, cruelty etc. and 
attains its fulfilment in the child. The marriage of Siva and 
Parvati was brought about for the birth of Kumiara. This 
country is named after Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala. In RaghuvarhSa, it is said that the love of Dilipa 
and Sudaksina attained increase when it was shared by the son 
also : 


64. See R. I. 56. suaha eva haviradbhujam. K. I. 50, premna 
— Sarirardhaharam harasya. 
65. V. v. 
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rathanganamnor iva bhava-bandhanam 
babhiva yat prema parasparasrayam 
vibhaktam apy ekasutena tat tayoh 
parasparasyopan paryaciyata.®® 


In Raghuvamsa III. 23, Kalidasa says that Dilipa and 
Sudaksina rejoiced in the birth of their son even as Uma and 
Siva were gratified by the birth of Karttikeya, as Saci and Indra 
by the birth of Jayanta.*7 The marriage of Dusyanta and 
Sakuntala found its fulfilment in the birth of their son Bharata. 
The birth of Kumara was the main aim of the marriage of Siva 
and Parvati. Kalidasa loves children as it is evident from his 
descriptions of Bharata, Ayus, Raghu, Kumara. 


For Kalidasa the path of wisdom lies in the harmonious 
pursuit of the different aims of life and the development of an 
integral personality. He impresses on our mind these ideals 
by the magic of his poetry, the richness of his imagination, his 
profound knowledge of human nature and his delicate descrip- 
tions of its most tender emotions. We can apply to him the 
words of Miranda in the Tempest : 


O Wonder, 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in’t. 


S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


66. R. III. 24. 
67. uma-vrsankau sara-janmana yatha, vatha jayantena Saci-purandarau 
tatha nrpah sa ca sutena magadhi nanandatus tat-sadrsena tat-samau. 
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Ever since the editio princeps of the Megha-dita was 
published by Horace Hayman Wilson at Calcutta in 1813, the 
poem has been printed, edited and translated very often in 
India and abroad. Its great popularity and currency are also 
indicated by the existence of a large number of original manu- 
scripts in the different libraries of India, Europe and America, 
as well as by the fact that more than fifty Sanskrit commen- 
taries on this poem are known, of which the more important 
ones are now available in print. 


Editions of the Text 


From Aufrecht’s description? of the manuscript on which 
Wilson’s earliest edition was based, it appears that it was 
most probably copied from the comparatively modern Cole- 
brooke manuscript (no. 3774/1584) existing in the India 
Office Library.2, Written in Bengali characters, this manuscript 
of the text contains, along with Mallinatha’s Samyjivani, five 
Bengal commentaries, namely, those of Sandtana Gosvamin 
(Tatparya-dipika), Kalyanamalla (Mdlati), Bharata-mallika 
(Subhodha), Ramanatha Tarkdlamkara (Mukidvali), and 
Haragovinda Vacaspati (Samgata*). A glance through our 
critical notes will show how closely Wilson’s text, prepared at 


1. Aufrecht, Catalogus Codicum Sanscriticorum Bodleitanae, Oxford 1864, 
no. 218. This is clear also from Wilson’s preface to the second edition 
(London 1843), p. vi. Wilson gives a free English metrical transla- 
tion and some notes. —F ull bibliography of editions etc., mentioned 
below, will be found in our Select Bibliography. 

2. J. Eggeling, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, vii (London 1904), 
p. 1442, 

3. This name is not given in the MS, but it is found in the MS which 
Vidyasagar used for his edition. 
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Calcutta, follows the readings of the Bengal commentators, 
especially those of Sandtana Gosvamin and Bharata-mallika. 
Although Wilson had Mallindtha’s better known commentary 
before him, there can be no doubt that he represents, 
mostly in his readings, the tradition of the Bengal commentators 
of the text. 

The edition of J. Gildemeister, which came out at Bonn 
in 1841, was based chiefly on a collation of Wilson’s text with 
three other manuscripts, two of which (Devanagari and Bengali) 
came from Paris and one (Bengali) from Copenhagen.* This 
edition (of the text only) is more critical, and excludes as 
spurious a number of stanzas from the traditional text of the 
Megha-dita. In India Mallinatha’s commentary, with the 
text, began to be printed — first at Benares in 1849, then at 
Calcutta (Madan Mohan Tarkalamkar) in 1850, at Madras 
(in Telugu characters) in 1859 and at Poona (Krishna Shastri 
Bhatavadekar) in 1866. In 1869 Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
brought out at Calcutta a careful edition of the text with 
Mallinatha’s commentary in Devanagari characters. He 
might have been aware of Wilson’s edition of the text, but 
there is no indication that he knew that of Gildemeister. 
Already Mallinadtha had declared the spurious character of 
several stanzas; Vidyasagar’s edition is notable for marking 
out a few more,® as well as for its appendix (written in Sans- 
krit) which contains useful critical notes and various readings 
culled chiefly from Bengal commentators. Adolf Friedrich 


4. This is the MS (without number), dated 1826 A.D,, written in Bengali 
characters and containing 117 stanzas, in the Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen, which is described in N. L. Westergaard’s Catalogue (Copen- 
hagen 1846), p. 13b, no. xxi. It contains the Srvg@ratilaka (23 verses), 
which also Gildemeister includes in his edition (see his Preface, 
pp. vi-vii). 

The Preface only is written in Bengali. 

We are informed in the Preface that Vidyasagar utilized for his text 
the Benares, Calcutta and Bombay editions, as well as a MS from the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College Library. These source-texts contained respec- 
tively 121, 118, 125 and 116 stanzas; but even with such meagre and 
uncertain material Vidyasagar had the critical acumen to declare that 
only 110 stanzas were genuine. — Vidyasagar was elected Honorary 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1865 (JRAS, 1865, p. 15). 
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Stenzler utilized all this material and published his well- 
known edition (of the text only) at Breslau in 1874. In 
addition to Gildemeister’s one Devanagari and two Bengali 
manuscripts, Stenzler utilized only one more Devanagari 
manuscript from Berlin (Chambers 152); but his edition is 
notable for its critical sense, as well as for its notes which cite 
(following Vidyasagar) from the five Bengal commentaries 
mentioned above. 


In India Mallindtha’s text and commentary continued to be 
printed ; but one need mention only the editions of Kashinath 
Pandurang Parab (Bombay 1877) and Gopal Raghunath 
Nandargikar (Bombay 1894). It is not known on what mate- 
rial the text of Parab is based; but Nandargikar gives a 
detailed account of the manuscripts, editions and commentaries 
utilized, and fully notes variant readings from them. Besides 
Wilson and Vidyasagar, he used the text and commentary 
printed at Calcutta, respectively by Ajit Nath Bhattacharya 
(1870) and Pandit Prananath, a Kashmir Brahman (1871), as 
well as the Poona edition of Krishna Shastri Bhatavadekar 
(1866). But it is important to note that Nandargikar, for the 
first time, collated and recorded the readings of a very large 
number of manuscripts (some twenty), including those contain- 
ing six commentaries, mostly Jaina. They are : the anonymous 
Saroddharini and Megha-lata, the Sisya-hitaisini of Laksmi- 
nivasa, the Sukha-bodhika of Mahimasimha-gani, the Swga- 
manvaya of Sumativijaya and the Subodhika of Megharaja." 
The India Office manuscript, mentioned above, containing the 
five Bengal commentaries, was also consulted for their exposi- 
tion, but their variants were not noted, or noted only inci- 
dentally in the copious explanatory notes. It is interesting, 
however, to find that Nandargikar utilized and recorded the 
readings of Jinasena’s Parsvabhyudaya, whose early testimony 
he considers to be of a higher authority. But unfortunately 
he used a defective Devanagari copy (which can now be 
identified with Hultzsch’s manuscript D) of Vallabhadeva’s 


7, The MSS of all these unpublished commentaries are now available in 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute (BORI) at Poona. 
See below. 
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Panjika, and could not realize its importance from the point 
of view of textual criticism. A critical reader. may find it 
difficult to agree with Nandargikar’s opinion (p. 27) that 
“ the text that Mallindtha has commented upon is generally the 
true text of the poet” ; but it must be said to the credit of 
Nandargikar’s patient scholarship that the material furnished 
by his critical apparatus, prepared from a large number of 
manuscripts (with or without commentary), is certainly of 
great assistance for the critical study of the text. 

The second stage in the history of textual criticism of the 
Megha-duta begins with the publication, at London in 1911, of 
E. Hultzsch’s critical edition of the Pavijika commentary of 
Vallabhadeva, who is our oldest known commentator on 
Kalidasa’s poem. The text here is in accordance with this 
commentary, which is edited on the basis of three Sdrada 
(-Kashmiri) manuscripts and one Devanagari manuscript, the 
last of which (marked D) is identical with that used by 
Nandargikar. Hultzsch is right in holding that this last 
manuscript is highly conflated and in consequently basing his 
edition of the Kashmiri text of Vallabhadeva on his three 
Kashmiri manuscripts. Hultzsch accepts the view of Durga- 
prasad and Parab® that Vallabhadeva flourished in the first 
half of the tenth century ; but K. B. Pathak, who adversely 
criticizes Hultzsch’s dating as well as his estimate of the com- 
mentary, would bring down the date to about 1100 A. D. 
Whatever may be the date,® there cannot be any doubt, that 
Vallabhadeva is a fairly old, and to us the earliest known, 
commentator ; and his text, therefore, deserves most careful 
consideration. | 


Adaptations and Translations 


Earlier than Vallabhadeva’s commentary, we have the 
Parsvabhyudaya * of Jinasena which, in the latter part of the 
eighth century, incorporated, by the ingenious device of 
Samasyfa-purana, the whole text of the Megha-diita as it was 


8 In their edition of Ratnakara’s Vakrokti-pancasika (Kavyamala, guc- 
chaka i, Bombay 1886, pp. 101 f.). 

9. See S. K. De in BSOS, v, pt. 3 (1929), p. 503. 

10. Ed. Yogiraj Panditacharya, Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay 1909. 
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known to him. This work is a poetical biography of the Jaina 
saint Parsvandtha; but by the said device each stanza in 
Jinasena’s poem employs unaltered one or two Padas from 
the Megha-diuta, the remaining Padas being composed by 
Jinasena himself. The text of the Megha-dita, thus adapted 
in this Jaina poem, was edited and published * by Kashinath 
Bapu Pathak at Poona in 1894. This is a valuable testi- 
monium, because it represents the text of the Megha-dita as 
it was known to Jinasena “in the latter part of the 8th cen- 
tury or before Saka 705 (= c. 783 A. D.), the date of his first 
work the Jaina HarivarnSa.”12 One may not agree with 
Pathak’s exaggerated opinion of its absolute value and his 
consequent depreciation of Vallabhadeva’s commentary ; but 
the text-critic should certainly take into account the testimony 
of Jinasena’s early adaptation. 


Similar assistance to textual criticism, but in a lesser degree, 
is also rendered by two other Jaina works. The first is the 
Nemi-dita of Vikrama, son of Sangana, which, as its name 
implies, is a devotional poem in 126 stanzas in honour of the 
Tirtharnkara Neminatha. It was published in 1886 in Kavya- 
mala, gucchaka ii. It describes the sending of the cloud as a 
messenger by the saint’s wife Rajamati to her husband, who 
had gone to Mount Abu to practise penance. But the fourth 
Pada of every stanza of this poem employs sequentially the 
fourth Pada of the corresponding stanza of the Megha-dita. 
The date of the author is not known,"* but since he appears to 
utilize a very conflated and late version of the text, his date 
cannot be very early, nor is his testimony very valuable. 
The second work is the Sila-diuta,+ a didactic poem in 131 
stanzas on the story of Sthilabhadra, written by Caritra- 
sundara-gani in Sarhvat 1487 (=c. 1431 A. D.). It employs 


11. We use the 2nd ed., Poona 1916. 

12, Pathak, 2nd. ed., p. xxiii. Pathak, however, thinks that the Paréva- 
bhyudaya was composed shortly after Saka 735 (= c. 813 A. D.), 
Jinasena’s Adipurana was probably written about Saka 760 (= c. 838 
A. D.). See Nandargikar, p. 6. 

13, R. Pischel, Die Hofdichter des Laksmanasena, Gottingen 1893, p. 27. 

14, Ed. Haragovinda Das and Bechara Das. Yaéovijaya Jaina-grantha- 
mala, no, 18, Benares 1915. 
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the Samasya-piirana device in a manner exactly similar to 
that of Nemi-duia, with which it agrees in not being very 
discriminating with regard to doubtful verses.*® 

In addition to these adaptations, we have a paraphrase 
and a translation of Kalidasa’s poem. A Sinhalese Sannaya 
or word-for-word paraphrase of the Megha-diita was casually 
discovered by William Gunatilake in the Oriental Library at 
Kandy and published along with the Sanskrit text by T. B. 
Panabokke at Colombo in 1893. From its readings,2* it 
appears to be a fairly late work, but it bears witness to the 
text as it became current in Ceylon. The Tibetan translation 
of the Megha-dita, contained in the Tanjur, was edited and 
translated into German by Hermann Beckh 2’ in 1907, who also 
wrote an interesting doctoral dissertation on the text-problem 
of the Megha-dita on the basis of the Tibetan translation.® 
Beckh is of opinion that the translation belongs to the thirteenth 
century A. D. 

Commentaries 


Of the commentaries later than Vallabhadeva we have 
already spoken of Mallinatha and his widely popular Savizji- 
vani commentary.’® Méallinatha, a South Indian, has been 


15, We include the readings of the Nemi-dita in our critical apparatus, 
and note variants from the Sila-dita only occasionally.— A work 
of the same type is the Megha-samuccaya or Megha-dita-samasya-lekha. 
of the Jaina Meghavijaya (ed. Jaina Atmananda Grantha-mala, Bhav- 
nagar 1914), in which the cloud is sent as a messenger to the author's. 
preceptor Vijayaprabha Suri; but it is a comparatively late work of 
the seventeenth century and follows the established Jaina tradition of 
the text. All these works must be distinguished from the Jaina-Megha- 
duta (ed. ibid, Bombay 1894) which is an independent poem in four 
cantos, written in imitation of the Megha-dita by Merutunga in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

16. For a review see Rhys Davids in JRAS, 1894, pp. 632-5. Rhys Davids 
gives a list of variants, but it is not complete. 

17. Die tibetische Ubersetzung von \Kdlidadsas Megha-dita, Berlin 1907. 

18. Ein Beitrag. zur Text-kritik von KGlid@sas Megha-dita (Berlin Univ. 
Diss.), Berlin 1907. 

19, In spite of its discrepancies with Jinasena’s text, Pathak’s edition 
includes Mallinatha’s commentary. On Mallinatha’s date, see S. K. 
De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 228 and references cited therein ; V. Raghavan 
in NIA, ii, pp. 442 f. 
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assigned to the latter part or the end of the fourteenth century. 
But even before this date we have the South Indian commen- 
tary of Daksinavarta-natha who is cited by Mallinatha him- 
self,20 and whose commentary Pradipa was made available in 
print in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series in 1919. Earlier than 
this, in 1909, was published another South Indian commentary, 
the Vidyullata of Pitirna-sarasvati, from the Vanivilas Press, 
Srirangam. The date of the work is uncertain; but in the 
Preface to the printed edition we are informed, rather vaguely, 
that the commentator “seems to have lived some three cen- 
turies ago 7! in the state of Cochin.” Another scholiast from 
Cochin is Paramesvara (between 1400 and 1500 A. D.), whose 
Sumanoramanit commentary (which exists in a shorter and a 
longer recension) was published by the Travancore University 
Manuscripts Library from Trivandrum in 1946. It shows 
familiarity with the commentary of Putrna-sarasvati and is 
thus of not much independent value for our purpose, except 
as confirming the particular text-tradition.?? 


Of the Bengal commentaries, only the Tatparya-dipika 23 
of Sanatana Gosvamin (with fragments from the Kavi-priya 


20. Generally as Natha, e.g. on Raghu-vamésa i. 7, on Megha-dita 4, 65, 
98. As Daksinavarta quotes the authority of the lexicographer KeSava- 
svamin of the twelfth century A. D. and is himself quoted by Aruniicala- 
natha who is cited by Mallinatha, he belongs probably to the thirteenth 
century. 


21. On the date of Purna-sarasvati. (end of the fourteenth century) see 
C. Kunhan Raja in Poona Orientalist, ix, pp, 142-8. On citations in 
his commentary see N, A. Gore in the same journal, pp. 133-41. 


22, On the identity and date (about the middle of the fifteenth century) 
of Parame$vara, see Introd. to the Trivandrum ed. and C. Kunhan 
Raja in the article mentioned above. On the two recensions see C. Kun- 
han Raja Presentation Volume and Adyar Library Bulletin, Feb. 1945. — 
Nandargikar does not record the readings of Daksinavarta, Pirna- 
sarasvati and Parameévara. 


23. Ed. J. B. Chaudhuri in Pracyavani, x, pt. 2; xi (Calcutta 1955-54). 
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commentary of Saévata 24) and the Subodha of Bharata-mallika 
have been recently published,2> but already Vidyasagar and 
Stenzler, in the appendix to their editions, give some variant 
readings selected from these as well as from the other Bengal 
commentaries of Kalyanamalla, Ramanatha Tarkaélarhkadra and 
Haragovinda Vacaspati. Of these commentators, Sandatana 
was an older contemporary and disciple of Caitanya. His 
commentary was probably written in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century before he renounced the world and began his 
theological labours at Vrndavana.”* The portion of his com- 
mentary on the stanzas occurring after 66, however, is meagre, 
because the author, taking them to be easy (sugamam), did 
not care to explain them.27 Kalydnamalla (called a Rajarsi 
in the colophon to his manuscript), son of Gajamalla of the 
‘Padmabandhu family, appears to have been a local chief of 
Bhirisrestha 28 and patron of Bharata-mallika ; but his com- 
mentary does not always agree in its readings of the text with 


24, Sasvata must have been a fairly old writer, the only MS of his com- 
mentary (A. S. B. no. 4953/5646) bearing the date in Nevari era 540 
(= c, 1330 A. D.). But there is no indication that he really belonged 
to Bengal. On the contrary, the Nevari script of the MS may be 
taken as going against such an assumption. The second introductory 
verse of his commentary, quoted by Rajendralal Mitra (Notices, viii, 
p. 187, no. 2740; the MS noticed is in Devanagari), speaks of 
Vallabha’s commentary as authoritative ; and in many cases Saévata’s 
readings do not agree with those of the Bengal commentators. Even 
if his exact provenance is not known, it is probable that he belonged to 
some region in Eastern India. — The A.S. B. (Asiatic Society of Bengal) 
MS is fragmentary and is wanting in many folios. _ 

25. Ed. J. B. Chaudhuri. Pracyavani Mandira Series, Calcutta 1951. 


26. The work contains no Namaskriya to Caitanya. See S. K. De, 
Vaisnava Faith and Movement, Calcutta 1942, pp. 116, 119-21. 

27. See our notes on 66.— Makaranda Miésra, who is taken to be another 
Bengali commentator, probably lived like Sa$vata in a region adjoin- 
ing Bengal. The MS of his commentary (A. S. B., no. 4955/1076), 
entitled Megha-sauda@mini, is in Devanagari characters. He includes 
*] — *4, *11 — *13 but excludes *5 — *10, *14 — *19, the total 
number of stanzas being 118. 

28. Mentioned by Krsna-Miéra in his Prabodha-candrodaya and identified 
with the once flourishing Bhursut Pergunna in the district of Burdwan, 
Bengal. 
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those of his protégé. Of Ramanatha Tarkalamkara, appa- 
rently a modern writer, no information is available ; but Hara- 
govinda Vadcaspati, son of Vanka-viharin Gangopadhydaya of 
Krishnanagar, must have been a modern author perhaps of a 
still later date.?® Bharata-mallika’s Subodha is a remarkable 
commentary, full and erudite. Its date is uncertain. Its editor 
would place it at 1675-76 A. D. ; but we are inclined to agree with 
‘Colebrooke ®° and Rajendralal Mitra*! that Bharata-mallika 
fiourished in the middle of the eighteenth century. Bharata- 
mallika, otherwise Bharata-sena, son of Gaurdnga-mallika, was 
a Bengali Vaidya or physician by caste. He was a voluminous 
scholiast who commented on the standard Mahakavyas includ- 
ing those of Kalidasa. Even if his commentary on the Megha- 
dita is comparatively recent in date, it is interesting because 
he gives a less interpolated text, and represents the Bengal 
tradition *? better even than Sanatana and Kalydnamalla. 
We have recorded his readings, along with those of Sandtana ; 
but those of Sasvata and Kalyanamalla are orly occasionally 
cited by us.°8 


29. The commentaries are contained in the India Office MS no, 3774/1584, 
mentioned above; but separate MSS of some of them also exist in the 
libraries of the India Office and Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Keith 
identifies our Haragovinda Vacaspati with the author of Jfiapakavali 
which belongs to the Sarhksiptasara grammar. 

30. Ed. Amarakosa p. 6, 


31. In his Notices (vi, p. 145) he writes in 1882 that Bharata-mallika 
“lived at Kanchrapara in the Hooghly district about 150 years ago.” 
Haraprasad Shastri endorses this view and says that he had seen 
Bharata-mallika’s great-grandson Lokanatha-mallika (Catalogue, vi, 
1931, p. 307). 

32, The greater reliability of this tradition is shown by the fact that 
Sanatana excludes *3 — *12 *15 — *19, including only *1 — *2 and 
*13 — *14; but Bharata-mallika goes further in excluding *14, 
Kalyanamalla agrees with Sanatana in this respect, but he includes *19 
also. — The readings of these commentaries are not recorded by Nan- 
dargikar. 

33. We could not obtain a copy of the Artha-bodhini commentary of 
Kaviratna Cakravartin which was printed in Bengali characters at Cal- 
cutta in 1850. But we have seen the A. S. B. MS of this commentary 
no. 4956/10802. There is nothing remarkable about its readings, but 
its text contains 115 stanzas. 
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There are also a few commentaries which are not yet in 
print. Of these, we have here recorded the readings of only 
the Vidvajjananuranjini ** of Sarasvatitirtha, which we believe 
to be a commentary older certainly than that of Mallinatha 
and probably than those of Caritravardhana and Daksini- 
varta. If this Sarasvatitirtha is, as he seems to be, identical 
with Narhari Sarasvatitirtha, he is an Andhra scholiast, who. 
should be placed in the latter half of the thirteenth century.*® 
Leaving aside the commentary of Sthiradeva, of whom we shall 
speak presently, the earliest Jaina commentary, which has been 
printed,** seems to be that of Caritravardhana, son of Rama- 
candra Bhisaj, who commented also upon the two other Kavyas. 
of Kalidasa, and who had the title Vidyadhara or Sahitya- 
vidyadhara. Nandargikar would place him before Divakara 
whose commentary on the Raghu-vamSa is dated 1385 A. D. 
Both Sumativijaya and Mahimasirmha-gani, who wrote respec- 
tively the Sugamanvaya** and the Sukha-bodhika** commen- 
taries, are Jaina authors who belonged probably to the latter 


34, BORI MS no. 442 of 1887-91 (incomplete, first four folios missing). 
Also MSS in Cambridge University Library and Calcutta Asiatic 
Society. 


35. S$. K. De, Sanskrit Poetics, i, p. 171.— The colophon describes Sara- 
svatitirtha as Paramahamsa Parivrajakacarya and states that the com- 
mentary was written at Kaési. 


36. Chowkhamba Sanskrit series, Benares 1931. We use the reprint of 
1953. In the A. S. B. MS no. 4954/10070, dated Sarhvat 1643, many 
folios are missing. The only recorded complete MS of this commen- 
tary appears to be BORI no. 345 of 1893-95. COaritravardhana pro- 
bably belonged to the Kharatara-gaccha. The name of the commentary 
does not appear, but his commentary on Raghu is called S1Su-hitaisini. 
P. K. Gode (ABORT, xv, pp. 109-11) agrees with Nandargikar’s dating 
(Introd.to Raghu°, p.9) but sets the upper limit at 1172 A. D.— We 
have fully recorded Caritravardhana’s readings. 


37. BORI MS no. 315 of 1882-83 and 549 of 1891-95. Sumativijaya was 
a pupil of Vinayameru. 


38. BORI MS no. 280 of’ 1883-84 and no. 389 of 1884-87. 
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part of the seventeenth century.?® Their commentaries, which 
are still in manuscript, appear to follow (more than that of 
Caritravardhana) the conflated Jaina tradition of the text and 
are, therefore, of not much independent value. The Sisya- 
hitaisini *° of Laksminivasa, son of Sriranga and pupil oi 
Ratnaprabha-stri, is another Jaina commentary of the same 
type composed before 1458 A.D. The Avaciiri of Kanakakirti- 
gani, a manuscript of which is dated 1462 A. D.,* was printed 
in lithograph from Benares in 1867 ; but it is in the same way 
not valuable for textual study. The Sédroddharini +? is a com- 
mentary of uncertain date and authorship, which Pathak 
(p. xxi) regards as “next only to Mallinatha’s work in point 
of merit”; but its importance need not on that account be 
exaggerated from the text-critical point of view. There are 
a few other commentaries of the same type, like the anonymous 
Megha-lata*® or Megharaja’s Subodhika or Sukhabodhika,* 
which need not similarly be taken seriously into account. The 
readings of all these commentaries (except that of Caritravar- 
dhana) are already noted by Nandargikar and Pathak and 
need not be recorded again; we have, however, occasionally 
noticed in our critical notes interesting readings from some 
of them. An exception, however, is to be made in favour of 


39. P. K. Gode (ABORI, xiii, p. 341) would place, Sumativijaya in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century, while Pathak (p, xxi) states 
that Sumativijaya wrote his commentary about Sarhvat 1690 (= c. 
1634 A. D.). Mahimasirhha-gani’s commentary was composed, as the 
colophon of one of his MSS states, in Sarhvat 1693, (= c. 1637 A. D.). 
Mahimasimha was a pupil of Sivanidhana of the Kharatara-gaccha. 

40. BORI MS. no. 344 of 1895-98. The date Sarhvat 1514 (= c, 1458 
A. D.) is given in Berlin MS no. 1545. 

41, The British Museum MS no, 224/Or 21456; but the Leipzig Univer- 
sity MS no. 416 contains no date. 

42. BORI MS, no. 157 of 1882-83 (incomplete), dated Sarhvat 1617 
(= c. 1561 a. D.). P. K. Gode (ABORI, xiv, pp. 130-31) would place 
this work widely between 1173 and 1561 A. p. Pathak thinks that 
this commentary knew that of Mallinatha ; if so, then the date may 
be put between 1420 and 1561 A. p. 

43. BORI MS. no. 160 of 1882-83. 

44. BORI MS. no. 479 of 1899-1915 and no. 390 of 1884-87 (dated 
1404 A. D.). | 
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Sthiradeva’s Bala-prabodhini*® commentary, the readings of 
which we have fully noted. As his name indicates, he may 
have been a Jaina author, who is mentioned by name along 
with Vallabhadeva and Asaha or Asaha (Asada) by the 
commentator Jandrdana,** and who is sometimes reproduced 
in extenso by the Sé@roddharini. Sthiradeva’s date and pro- 
venance, however, are unknown. There is little evidence to 
show that he is, as his editor presumes, earlier than Vallabha- 
deva ; but since Janardana’s date 4’ lies between 1192 and 1385 
A.D., he would be our earliest known Jaina (?) commentator on 
the Megha-dita. His commentary, however, contrary to 
later Jaina tradition, presents the text as containing only 
112 stanzas, of which one (*4) is declared spurious by 
himself.*® 

It should be clearly understood that we are not concerned 
here with the intrinsic merit of the commentaries, but we con- 
sider them in so far as they are of importance in determining 
Ka@lidasa’s text. They furnish the accumulated testimonia by 
which we can attempt to go back to the poet’s original, even 
though it might have been, more or less, overlaid and modified 


45, Ed. from one MS (dated Sarhvat 1521 = c. 1465 A. D.) in the Mandlik 
collection of the Fergusson College, Poona, by V. G. Paranjpe, Poona 
1936. We have also consulted two MSS from the Baroda Oriental 
Institute (nos, 1408, 12266). They designate the commentary simply 
as 7ika. Both the MSS are incomplete, — the first beginning with 
comments on 11, the second with those on 65. The date of the first 
MS is illegible, but the second was written in Sarnvat 1630 (= c. 
1574 A. D.). These later versions of the commentary contain a large 
number of spurious stanzas, the first admitting 7, the second 13. 
The Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal Library MS is dated Sarhvat 1656 = c. 
1600 a. D., but curiously enough, the number of stanzas it gives appears 
to be only 106! Paranjpe’s MS presents the text as containing 112 
stanzas, one of which is declared spurious by the commentator him- 
self, We have accepted the numbering of this earliest MS. 

46. Peterson, Three Reports, p. 324. For Asada and Janardana see our 
Select Bibliography 

47. P. K. Gode, Calcutta Oriental Journal, ii, pp. 188 f. 

48, Other commentaries recorded in the catalogues and not yet in print 
are numerous, for which see our Select Bibliography. — See also S. K. 
De, Some Commentators on the Megha-diita to be published in JOR, 
Madras, 
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through centuries by scholiastic ingenuity. Our concern here 
is to find out, if possible, what the poet himself wrote, and 
not what a particular scholiast thinks that he wrote. 


Manuscripts 


We now turn to the manuscripts of Megha-diia and 
consider the importance of their evidence. From what we 
have said above about the various editions of the text and com- 
mentaries it will be clear that a very large number of manuscripts. 
from Western, Eastern and Southern India, as well as from 
Kashmir, London, Paris, Berlin and MCopenhagen,*® have 
already been utilized in them and the necessary variants brought 
to light. On a rough calculation something like forty manu- 
scripts are found already utilized in this way; and from a 
careful scrutiny of this mass of accumulated material it would. 
appear that further collation of fresh manuscripts of the same 
type would not prove very fruitful in improving the text.*° 
As a matter of fact, after noting variants from the different. 
standard editions of the text and commentaries, we did collate 
some Bengali and Devanagari manuscripts (independent of 
commentaries), and took into account the readings of South 
Indian manuscripts collated by Foulkes ; §* but the readings we 
found from all these sources did not add much of importance 
to those which we had already noted from the editions of the. 
text and commentaries. It is true that no two manuscripts, 
unless they are exact copies of each other, are entirely identical ; 


49. The manuscripts in America, as listed by Poleman (Indic Manuscripis 
in the United States and Canada), are not many, nor do they seem to 
have more than ordinary importance. 

50. Rajavaidya J. K. Shastri, for instance, in his recent edition of the 

_Megha-dita (Gondal 1953), claims to have collated seven fresh MSS, 
but the variants noted by him are such as are already found given by 
one or other of the commentators or by manuscripts utilized im 
previous editions. | 

51, T. Foulkes: Kélidésa, A complete Collection of the various Readings 
of the Madras Manuscripts, vol. i, Madras 1904. Foulkes utilized 
one Grantha, two Telugu, and three Kanarese manuscripts; but un- 
fortunately he records too many obvious scribal blunders along with 
genuine variants. We have occasionally noted from Foulkes some 
interesting variant readings. 
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because every scribe makes his own mistakes, indulges in 
petty alterations, emends, transposes, or interpolates verses 
here and there. But once the text-tradition of a particular 
class or group of manuscripts is established, the deviations of 
fresh manuscripts of the same class or group are, on the whole, 
found too insignificant to justify further collation of manu- 
scripts of that class. 


We collated, for instance, five Bengali manuscripts (with- 
out commentaries) of the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library,*? 
but we found that their readings did not differ materially 
from those of the Bengal commentators. Similarly, the colla- 
tion of some independent Devanagari manuscripts of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute showed that they followed generally the readings of 
one or other of the West Indian commentators. With regard to 
the total number of stanzas contained in these manuscripts, we 
find that of the four complete Bengali manuscripts of the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, two (nos. 119 and 121) give 116 
(each including *16 as the last stanza) and two (nos. 120 and 
123) 114 each — which numbers correspond to those given by 
the Bengal commentators. On the other hand, the two 
Devanagari manuscripts of the text only of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal ®* contain respectively a total of 125 and 127 stanzas, 
both including even *19. There are four Devanagari manu- 
scripts without commentary * and five with brief anonymous 
glosses => 1n the Bhandarkar Institute. Some of them are 
fairly old, the dates ranging between 1461 and 1586 A. D. ; but 
all of them, following generally the tradition of the West-Indian 
(especially Jaina) commentators, contain so many spurious 


52. Nos. 119-23, of which no. 122 has some folios missing. (This is new 
numbering different from that of the printed catalogue). 


53. No. 4947/2381 and 4949/7810. 

54. No. 43 of 1873-74 (undated but old) —125; but no. 141 of 1882-83 
(dated 1556 A. D.), no. 156 of 1882-83 (dated 1586 A. D.), no. 388 of 
1884-87 (dated 1461 A. D.) each— 126 stanzas. 

55. No. 550 of 1891-95 (undated but old) — 125; but no. 347 of 1895-98, 
no. 744 of 1886-92, and no. 746 of 1886-92 each — 126; no. 343 of 
1895-98 — 127 stanzas. 
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‘verses that the total number of stanzas comes up to 125, 126 
or even 127. 


It would be interesting to note in this connexion that 
most Devanagari and Bengali manuscripts in the European 
libraries are generally of the Same character. The three Deva- 
nagari manuscripts of only the text in the India Office,5* which 
are dated between 1557 and 1624 A. D., contain a total number 
of stanzas between 121 and 125, while a Bengali manuscript of 
the text gives 116 stanzas. Most of the Bodleian Library 
Devanagari manuscripts 5? similarly contain 125 to 127 stanzas. 
The Berlin State Library manuscript (Chambers 152) in 
Devanagari, which Stenzler used, contains 127 stanzas, while 
the Devanagari manuscript no. 1544, with an anonymous 
Avaciri,5® includes 125 (even accepting *19). The British 
Museum Devanagari manuscript no. 225/Or 2145c, with 
Avactri, appears to have been copied °° from the same source 
as the Berlin manuscript no. 1544, and contains a total of 
125 stanzas. It is true that Gildemeister’s Devanagari manus- 
cript D from Paris contains only 110 stanzas, but his Bengali 
manuscript from Copenhagen has 117. The two Leipzig 
University Devanagari manuscripts of the text only (no. 411 
dated 1566 A. D. and no. 415 dated about 1860 A. D.) contain 
respectively a total number of 127 and 124 stanzas. Among 
the Florentine manuscripts noticed by Aufrecht there are two 
manuscripts of the same type (no. 73-74), each of which con- 
tains 125 stanzas. A. A. Macdonell reports ® a Nepali manu- 


5%. No. 3770/3060 (dated 1557 a. D.) and 3771/2737 (dated 1595 A. D.) 
contain 125 stanzas, while 3772/2019 (dated 1624 A. D.) contains 121 
stanzas. The Bengali MS is no. 3773/1491d (modern writing). 

57. M. Winternitz and A. B. Keith, Catalogue, Oxford 1905, ii, nos. 
1250-51, 1254-55, pp. 176-77. 

58. A. Weber, Verzeichniss, ii, pt. 1, Berlin 1886, p. 143. 

59. C. Bendall, Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts. London 1902, p. 86. 

60. JRAS, 1913, pp. 176-83. This manuscript may be of the same type 
as Gildemeister’s Devanagari D, which contains the same number 
of stanzas. 
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script of the text only from the library of the Maharaja of 
Nepal, dated 1364 A. D., which contains 110 stanzas; but, 
curiously enough, it includes nine of the spurious verses.*! 


Thus, in the case of the Megha-dita, a critical study of 
the available material would make it evident that the com- 
mentaries had already so fixed the different text-traditions that 
_ they found themselves reflected in the manuscripts of different 
groups or regions ; and that nothing substantial would be gained 
by further attempts at fresh collation, especially when so much 
collation has already been done by different editors from manu- 
scripts of the same type. 


We know that in the case of the epic text of the Maha- 
bharata, the manuscripts constitute the primary evidence, 
while the commentaries, translations, or adaptations are only. 
secondary testimonia. But in the case of a small classical 
poem of wide popular appeal like the Megha-diuta, which has 
been so much studied and commented upon, the peculiar 
circumstances of text-transmission make it clear that not the 
existing manuscripts (which are mostly later in date) but the 
commentaries are to be taken as our chief guide for textual 
study. Only if some old manuscript, anterior in date to the 
commentaries, could be found, it might furnish textual evidence 


61. Macdonell notes only four readings from it, namely (i) 62cd, as 
in our text, excepting sva-jala-prsataih, (ii) 58d pratidisam as in 
our text, (iii) 80a janiyak as in our text, and (iv) 98ab a@yusman 
(as in our text) and briyat.—Information about South indian 
manuscripts is rather meagre; but most of them appear to 
include Mallinatha’s commentary. The Tanjore Sarasvati Mahal 
Library manuscripts of the text only, no. 3864 and no. 3871 
(P. P. S. Shastri, Catalogue, vii, pp. 2871f), contain respectively 121 
(67 +54) and 122 stanzas, which correspond to Mallinatha’s 
number ; while the Madras Government Oriental Library manuscript 
of the text only, no. 11869 (S. Kuppusvami, Catalogue, xx, p. 7947), 
contains 118 stanzas.— From Stein’s Jammu Catalogue, the character 
of Kashmirian manuscripts listed therein is not clear; nor is any 
manuscript available from Kashmir. 
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unaffected by their influence.* 


All this, however, does not mean that we should neglect 
the manuscripts. As a matter of fact, interesting readings, 
not found in the commentaries, are occasionally noted by us in 
general terms as given by ‘Some MSS.” But we felt that to. 
note all their deviations elaborately would not only overload 
the critical apparatus but also become unnecessarily confusing. 


The Problem of Reconstitution 


It is now necessary to consider the different text-traditions, 
as indicated above, for the purpose of critically reconstituting 
the text. It is scarcely necessary to say that a text-critic seeks, 
not a priori the best, but @ posteriori the most authentic, read- 
ings ; and for this purpose a careful evaluation and sifting of 
the available material become important as furnishing the 
necessary evidence. | 


Pathak, as well as Nandargikar, considers the testimony of 
Jinasena’s adaptation to be of a higher authority, presumably 
because it gives us our oldest available text. Its date is much 
earlier than that of the existing adaptations, translations, 
commentaries and manuscripts ; and it undoubtedly. furnishes 
the oldest available testimony to which greater authenticity 
should be attached as such. At first sight, this view would 
appear very plausible. But from the general trend of Indian 
text-tradition, it should be recognized that the mere fact that 
a manuscript, commentary, or adaptation is the oldest does 


62. This conclusion is to a certain extent confirmed by our textual 
study of the Amaru-Sataka, which is now completed and awaits publica- 
tion. The three recensions of the text of Amaru follow generally 
the texts presented respectively by the commentators Arjunavarman 
(West Indian), Vemabhiipala (South Indian) and Ravicandra or 
Rudramadeva (East Indian). This conclusion, however, should not 
apply to all classical poems but only to those which, like the Megha- 
duta and the Amaru-sataka, have regional commentaries more or less 
fixing the different text-traditions. —V. G. Paranjpe in his ed. of 
Sthiradeva’s commentary (p. xxx) generally agrees with this’ view 
with regard to the textual critique of the Megha-diata. 

M.—2 
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not necessarily imply that it embodies the best text-tradition. 
On the contrary, it is often found that a comparatively late 
source of this kind preserves the text in a more authentic 
form. No absolute criterion, therefore, can be laid down; 
and each testimony is to be judged on the value of the text- 
tradition that it represents. In the present case, as Hultzsch 
has already stated, Jinasena is certainly anterior in time to 
Vallabhadeva, but he follows a conflated version of the text, 
and “ has incorporated in his poem nine of the spurious verses ** 
of the Megha-diia, five of which are stamped as interpolations, 
even by so late a writer as Mallinatha.” These verses are also 
excluded more or less by the Bengal commentators and entirely 
by Sthiradeva and some commentators from South India. The 
value of Jinasena’s version, as indeed of all versions of the 
text, should thus depend not merely upon its antiquity but 
upon the value of the text-tradition which it is found, on 
examination, to represent. We have here, no doubt, a form 
of the text which is far.older than that obtained from our 
existing sources, but it establishes nothing beyond the fact 
that it is evidence only for the text as it existed in that parti- 
cular local form in the second half of the eighth century and as 
it was known to Jinasena.** There is nothing to show that 
Jinasena was a text-critic ; he was not concerned with finding 
out the most authentic form of the text, but probably he took 
it as he found it current in the Karnatic area. It is perhaps 
for this reason that the text is not critically sifted by him. 
Like our other adaptations, commentaries, or manuscripts, 
Jinasena’s text. is thus only one of our evidences, but its testi- 
mony, however old, does not of itself prove anything regarding 
the original text of the Megha-dita. 


Similar remarks apply, more or less, to the testimony ot 
the oldest: known commentary of Vallabhadeva. One may 
accept Hultzsch’s assertion that the secluded position of 
“ that home of Sarasvati, the Kashmir Valley,” preserved and 
handed down the text of Kalidasa in a much less modified form, 


63. Namely *3—*10, *14, 
64. We can here cite the analogy of the Javanese version of the Mahabha- 
rata, which plays a similar role in the textual criticism of the epic. 
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especially in manuscripts written in Sarada-Kaémiri script® ; 
but from this fact it is not necessary to exaggerate the textual 
value of this commentary. The text of Vallabhadeva, like that 
of Jinasena, only presents it as it was current in Kashmir and 
known to the commentator in the tenth or the eleventh century, 
and is not absolute evidence for the original text of the Megha- 
duta, which is to be determined by a comparative study and eva- 
luation of its existing variety of forms. Nevertheless, both Jina- 
sena and Vallabhadeva must be given their due (and not exag- 
gerated) importance from the point of view of textual criticism. 
Apart from the question of interpolated stanzas, where there 
is an independent agreement of readings between Jinasena and 
Vallabhadeva, we have generally accepted it ; but where there 
is difference, we have taken into account other available evidence 
for a reasonable solution. | 


It should be noted in this connection that while Jinasena 
admits into his text nine doubtful verses (*3-*10, *14) and 
omits ten (*1, *2, *11,-*13, *15-*19), the Kashmirian 
Vallabhadeva excludes all the nineteen doubtful verses 
(*1-*19). (He is supported in this respect by the South Indian 
Daksindavarta-natha, Pirna-sarasvati and Parameévara, as well 
as by Sthiradeva. This independent agreement, supported by 
intrinsic probability, affords a sound basis for regarding all 
these verses (*1-*19) as interpolated, especially as most of them 
are also omitted by the Bengal commentators Sanatana Gosva- 
min and Bharata-mallika.*¢ When we come to the question of 


65. An interesting illustration of the process of conflation in Devanagari 
(as distinguished from Sarada-Kasmiri) manuscript is afforded by 
Hultzsch’s Devanagari D, which was relied upon by Pathak and 
Nandargikar, but which obviously embodies a faulty text-tradition. 
But the fact that a MS is written in Sarada characters need not of 
itself prove its superiority. Of Hultzsch’s three Sarada manuscripts. 
one (marked B) appears to be late, and “shares many corruptions 
with D”.—The Devanagari MS (no. 226/Or. 3352 of Vallabha’s 
commentary in the British Museum contains 113 stanzas, slightly 
in excess of 111 given in Hultzsch’s edition. Vallabha’s text really 
gives (in Hultzsch) 112 stanzas, but one (*1) he himself believes to 
be imitative and spurious; hence 111 stanzas are given as genuine, 
by Vallabha. | 

66. See above p. ix, in f.n. 32. 
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readings,®*” however, we find that the case is different. 
Macdonell is right when he states * that “it is pretty clear 
that Vallabhadeva’s readings are often not the original ones” ; 
and this may be said of most of our other sources, including 
the text of Jinasena. Here we have no similar criterion for 
determining the question of authenticity. 


With regard to the other adaptations and translations, a 
few words are necessary to indicate their general character and 
evidentiary value. The Tibetan translation, made in the 
thirteenth century, like the Sinhalese paraphrase of unknown 
date, is a good external aid ; but the Tibetan translation appears 
to follow, generally in its readings, the Eastern (Bengal) tex- 
tual tradition.*® Its text, however, is not free from conflation. 
No doubt, it omits as many as thirteen doubtful verses (*3-*10, 
*15-*19), but it is characterized by the inclusion of six (*1, 
*2, *11-*14), and is singular” in inserting *11, *12. With 
regard to the Sinhalese paraphrase, it is curious that it follows 


67. It is possible to believe that Jinasena, taking his text as he found it, 
did not himself make any emendation, even if it was an inferior text ; 
but Vallabhadeva appears to have introduced or suggested emendations 
of his own. One such would be prasama-divase in 2c; another 
expressly suggested is pratanu tanuna in 99a, which reading some 
commentators, including Mallinatha, appear to have accepted. We 
have given below some instances where later commentators have 
indulged in emendations quite freely ; and most of the Pathantaras 
arise in this way. | 

68. JRAS, 1913, p. 179. 


69. The Tibetan translation is fairly literal, but it sometimes uses 
synonyms or equivalents for the actual words: eg., gandha-vaha 
for vata or pavana in 9a, 14a, 3ld; Satakratu for Akhandala in 15b 
and Maghavan in 6b; &linganapiirvaka for dlingya in 12a; Girija 
or Parvati for Bhavani in 44a; Srikantha for CandeSvara in 33b; 
Kamadhenu for Surabhi in 45c; balatapa for pratyiisa in 31b; 
Madhava for Sarfigin in 46a; rajakula for ksatra in 48b; Arjuna for 
Gandiva-dhanvan in 48c; rasavat for abhimata-rasa in 49a; bhuja 
for skandha in 53a; keSa-samtha for bdala-bhara in 53b; 
DaSakantha for DaSamukha in 58a ; Balabhadra for Halabhrt in 59d ; 
svabhava for the suffix maya in 66a; bhasvat for savitr in 70d, etc. 

70. These two verses (*11, *12) are found in the Tibetan translation, 
as well as in a few inferior manuscripts, but they are omitted by most 
known commentaries. 
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the North Indian rather than the South Indian text-tradition of 
Mallinatha, and often agrees in its readings with the Tibetan”! 
and Bengal versions. In includes however, seven doubtful verses 
(*2, *5, *6-*8, *10, *14) 72 and appears to follow a presumably 
late version of the text. As the Nemi-duta, like the Sila-duta, 
gives us only the last line of each stanza of the original, and 
as it makes use of a much interpolated version, this Jaina 
source is not of much value for our purpose. ‘With the text in 
Sila-duta, it agrees in admitting most of the doubtful verses 
(fourteen in number), even including *15 and *16 (but omit- 
ting *11-*12, *17-*19) ; and this is in general conformity with 
the later conflated Jaina tradition of the text. 

This Jaina tradition is represented by a large number of 
Devanagari manuscripts and commentaries, especially by 
the commentaries of Caritravardhana, Sumativijaya and 
Mahimasimha, as well as by the anonymous Séroddharini. 
These commentaries embody a tradition which goes even 
further than that of Jinasena who, as we have already noted, 
includes nine doubtful verses (*3-*10, *14) but excludes ten 
(*1, *2, *11-*13, *15-*19). Caritravardhana admits as many 
as eleven doubtful verses (*1-*4, *6, *7, *9, *14-*16, and even 
*19)73 and omits only eight (*5, *8, *10-*13, *17, *18). Both 
Sumativijaya and Mahimasimha incorporate so many spurious 
verses’* that the total number of stanzas in their texts comes up 
to 126, while the Sa@roddharini agrees with them with the excep- 
tion that it omits *18. Thus, the total number of stanzas in 
the text of these commentators, as well as in that of West Indian 
Devanagari manuscripts influenced by them, lies generally bet- 
ween 122 and 126 or even 127. In this respect Sthiradeva, if 


71. Beckh (Bettrang zur Text-kritik, pp. 10, 11, 15) gives some instances 
of striking agreements between the Tibetan translation and the 
Sinhalese paraphrase. 

72. It omits twelve such verses, namely, *1 *3, *4, *9, *11-13, *15-*19. 
The total number of stanzas in it is 118, as against 117 of the Tibetan 
translation. A concordance of verses will be found in Hultzsch’s edition. 

73. Thus, the total number of stanzas in the printed text is 122; but 
the BORI MS (no. 345 of 1895-98) gives 118. 

74. A concordance of verses will be found in Pathak’s edition. Mahima 
includes *19 (unnumbered) at the end (BORI MS 389 of 1884-87). 
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he was Jaina, stands apart, his text admitting only 111 stanzas 
as genuine. 


Coming to the remaining commentaries, we have already 
spoken of the greater reliability of those of Bengal.”*> In South 
India, the pre-Mallinatha commentary of the Andhra scholiast, 
Sarasvatitirtha, may be remarkable for its acuteness of exposi- 
tion, which drew the encomium of Pathak ; but since it admits 
a large number of spurious verses (excepting *1, *11-*13, 
*17-19) and includes even *15 and *16, its text-tradition 
cannot in this respect be very reliable, nor do its readings 
always appear authentic. Whatever may be the intrinsic 
merit of his commentary and his occasional strange readings’® 
which Mallinatha pointedly disputes, Daksinadvartanatha how- 
ever, appears to be more discriminating in excluding, like 
Vallabhadeva, all the doubtful verses *1-*19 (and even 70 in 
addition !) and therefore gives us, from this point of view, a 
more reliable text. In this respect Pirna-sarasvati and Para- 
me§vara’’ agree with him as against Sarasvatitirtha and Malli- 
natha. It seems, therefore, that the South Indian text-tradition 
was not uniform, the commentators of Malabar, like that of 
Kashmir, preserving as they did, a text free from conflation. 
Mallinatha’s Samjivani, however, is deservedly popular 7° for its 
learned yet lucid exposition and has been often considered 
authoritative ; but it cannot be said that it represents the best 
text-tradition of the Megha-duta. It is true that it omits nine 
doubtful verses (*1, *11-*13, *15-*19) and expressly declares 


75. See above pp. vili-ix. The total number of stanzas given by the 
Eastern commentaries, as well as by Bengali MSS in general, is between 
118 and 114. Even such late Bengal commentators as Ramanatha 
Tarkalarhkara and Haragovinda Vacaspati give respectively totals of 
116 and 115 stanzas; Krsnadasa VidyavagiSa has 115; Bhagiratha 
Misra 114. 

«6. On some curious interpretations and capricious readings of Daksina- 
vartanatha see Kshetresh Chandra Chattopadhyay in Kuppuswami 
Sastri Commemoration Volume, pp. 17-23. 


77. The text of Parme§évara, like that of Pirna-sarasvati, contains 110 
stanzas only (so does that of Daksinavarta). 

78. Most South Indian (Grantha and Telugu) MSS either include 
Mallinatha’s commentary or generally follow his text. 
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the interpolated character (Praksipta) of six more (*2-*6, *9); 
but it admits at the same time four such verses (*7, *8, *10, 
*14). In the readings of passages also, it cannot be said that 
Mallinatha always gives us the most authentic forms. And 
yet, like Nilakantha’s very late commentary on the Maha- 
bharata, the Samjivani has practically superseded by its repu- 
tation and currency most of the earlier commentaries on the 
text of the Megha-duta.’® The critical insight of Mallinatha, 
however, as against that of the West-Indian Jaina commenta- 
tors, is shown by the fact that, leaving aside the verses omitted 
or considered ‘interpolated’ by him, the total number of 
stanzas in his text is not more than 115. In this he agrees more 
or less with the tradition of the Bengal commentators. 


The Question of Recensions 


In determining the spuriousness of a particular stanza, we 
have proceeded on the principle that we should view with 
suspicion any stanza which is found only in a few of our sources 
and omitted in most of the others. In other words, the genuine- 
ness of a stanza is questionable where there is no clear or unani- 
mous testimony. Judged by this test we find that the verses *1- 
*19 are evidently spurious, as they are omitted independently by 
the Kashmirian Vallabhadeva and the Jaina (?) Sthiradeva, on 
the one hand, and the South Indian Daksinévarta, Pirna- 
sarasvati and Paramesvara on the other, even though they are 
given, more or less, by other groups of commentators. The later 
Jaina commentators, however, by whom most of the West 
Indian non-Jaina commentators and manuscripts appear to 
have been influenced, admit, as we have seen, most of these 
additional verses and present a much conflated text, which 
(more than that of any other group) seems to stand apart. 
The question arises whether we can take this Jaina tradition 
as representing a different recension of the original text. For 
deciding the issue, if we turn to a consideration of other textual 
facts, we find that this is not the case. With regard to varia- 


79. This commentary has been printed much earlier and more often than 
any other; but as strange discrepancies in readings occur in its 
different editions, Nandargikar is right in remarking that a critical 
edition of this commentary is also desirable. 
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tion of readings, for instance, we find that with the exception 
of a limited number of passages,®° the divergences are such as 
may be normally expected in manuscripts or commentaries of 
different groups or regions; and the Jaina tradition as such 
cannot be distinguished specifically on this ground. There are 
three instances, again, of important divergence in the trans- 
position of stanzas. The first is concerned with 9-12 where 
only Jinasena and Vallabhadeva (with Sthiradeva) differ. © 
In the second case, of 86-89, the difference occurs chiefly among 
Vallabhadeva, Sthiradeva, Sarasvatitirtha, Cdaritravardhana 
and Mallindtha. The third case is more complicated ; in the 
sequence of 65-72, there is hardly any unanimity among our 
sources.2 Here also the Jaina tradition as such does not stand 
apart, as it does with regard to the inclusion of the spurious 
verses. But even in the insertion of these verses, the later Jaina 
commentators and manuscripts are not unanimous with regard 
to the number inserted, which varies ®* from 9 to 16. The 
Jaina tradition, therefore, for some reason or other, seems to 
have been from the beginning (as Jinasena’s text shows) more 
inclusive than exclusive ; and the facts adduced above would go 
to indicate that there never was such a cleavage of text-tradi- 
tion as would justify the presumption of two or more recensions 
of the text. 7 
Interpolated Verses 

The most important textual problem of the Megha-duia, 

therefore, is not so much the question of text-readings or of 


80. E.g. 24b, 54ab, 60d, 62cd, 106a. 

81. See our notes to 64. 

82. The total number of stanzas, as we have already nvted, thus varies 
between 120 and 127. If Sthiradeva is, as he appears to be, a Jaina 
author, he is an exception ; for his text, as we have already noted, gives 
only 111 stanzas, and in this respect he agrees with Vallabhadeva. 
This exception perhaps proves that the Jaina tradition did not origi- 
nally differ. It is also notable that in the order of stanzas 65-72 
Sthiradeva’s text agrees with that of Vallabhadeva, as also in the 
order of 9-12. For all we know, Sthiradeva might have been 2 
Kashmirian like Vallabhadeva ; but MSS of his commentary are found 
to-day in Poona: (Mandlik Collection), Baroda (Oriental Institute), 
Alwar, Mithila and Tanjore (Sarasvati Mahal @.ibrary), but not so 
far in Kashmir. 
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‘transposition of stanzas as the problem of interpolated verses. 
One curious fact proved by Jinasena’s text is that some of 
the spurious verses (at least nine) are very old.®* But the 
process of accretion must have continued through centuries 
thereafter. How the great popularity and currency of the 
Megha-dita paid the penalty of interpolation will be clear 
from the variation of the number of stanzas found today in 
the different manuscripts of the text and commentaries. We 
have already noted above the total number of stanzas given 
by manuscripts of the text only. With regard to the com- 
‘mentaries the lowest number of total stanzas is 110 given by 
Daksinavarta, Pirna-sarasvati and Paramesvara (all of 
whom omit st. 70) and 111 found in Vallabhadeva and Sthira- 
deva (both of whom include st. 70). The highest number is 
furnished mostly by Jaina. authors and commentators, thus : 
Vijaya-stri1 and Megharaja, each 127; Janardana, Laksmi- 
nivasa, Sumativijaya, Mahimasirhha-gani and the Megha-lata, 
each 126; the Nemi-dita, the Sila-dita, the Sdroddharini, 
Divakara Upadhyaya and Kanakakirti-gani (Leipzig MS no. 
416), each 125; Sarasvatitirtha and Ksemaharhsa-gani, each 
123 ; Caritravardhana 122 and Jinasena 120. Next come the 
Sinhalese paraphrase which contains 118, and the Tibetan 
translation 117. Miallindtha has 121, but omitting the 
* praksipta’ verses, 115. Among Eastern (including Bengal) 
commentators, Makaranda Misra gives 118 ; Ramanatha Tarka- 
lamkara 116; SaSvata, Sanatana Gosvamin, Kalyanamalla, 
Kaviratna Cakravartin and Haragovinda Vacaspati, each 115, 
Bhagiratha Misra and Bharata-mallika 114 each. When we 
‘come to the early editions of the text,** we have : Wilson 116, 
‘Gildemeister 113 and Stenzler 112. 


From these facts it is clear that in spite of diversity there 
is a general agreement in the matter of extent between the text 
of the Malabar commentators on the one hand, and that of 
Kashmirian Vallabhadeva as well as Sthiradeva on the other. 
As there is no prima facie possibility of mutual contamination, 
83. The additional stanzas *15, *16 and *19 are shown by P. K. Gode to: 

have been known before 1385 a.p. (ABORT, xv, pp. 111-14). 


34. These editions omit the spurious verses, except as follows: Wilson 
includes *1, *2, *13, *14, *16; Gildemeister *2, *15; Stenzler *14. 
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we have taken this agreement as original, and not secondary ;. 
and it is highly probable that Kaliddsa’s text originally con- 
tained not more than 110 or 111 stanzas. In our edition, 
therefore, the total number of stanzas is 111, which agrees with 
that of Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva. So far as our evidence 
goes, it appears that no stanza that does not appear in 
Vallabhadeva’s text is genuine. We believe also that the 
authenticity of any of the stanzas included in Vallabha-: 
deva’s text cannot be easily disproved. One or two may 
be ultimately rejected if better evidence turns up. Doubt 
has already been cast by Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar on 62 
and 70, and on the latter also by Daksinavarta, Pirna-sara- 
svati and Paramesvara; but our evidence does not, at the 
present stage, justify their exclusion. In this connexion J. 
Hertel *° suggested with confidence that Kalidasa’s poem origi- 
nally contained 108 stanzas. He would consider 70 as inter- 
polated, and doubt the authenticity of 7 and 8, the text and. 
commentary of which were omitted by Hultzch’s manuscript C. 
But the evidence is hardly conclusive. 


Some of these additional stanzas are indeed so finely 
fashioned and cleverly dovetailed that one would be reluctant 
to omit them ; but apart from personal preference, they consist 
mostly of fanciful addition of details, the removal of which 
would hardly damage the original text. A reference to our 
critical notes in each case would show that they are inserted 
by a few only of our sources and are evidently spurious imita- 
tions. So far as we can judge from our available material, we 
feel amply justified in excluding them from our constituted 
text ; and in this way we come nearer to certainty regarding 
the original compass of the poem. 


Authenticity of Readings 


With regard to readings of particular passages, words, cr 
phrases, no manuscript or commentary, however, is sacrosanct. 
We have, therefore, carefully considered them, not on the 
ground of subjective preference, nor again merely from the 
standpoint of taste and style, which are at best unsafe guides, 


85. Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1912, p. 408. 
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but on the actual evidence furnished by the text-tradition and 
supported by intrinsic probability. No doubt, scribal errors 
have been responsible for some peculiar readings®*; but in 
some cases genuine variants arise from the misplaced ingenuity 
of the commentators themselves. In this connexion the 
impression of Nandargikar, who collated a fairly large number 
of commentaries, is worth quoting. He states very wisely but 
rather strongly (p. 26) : “A careful examination of the several 
commentaries has convinced me that a few only of the various 
readings have probably arisen from the ignorance of the scribes, 
but they are mostly due to the unscrupulousness and the 
ignorance of the expositors and their desire to make the poet 
conform to their own ideas of what is good or bad, correct or 
incorrect, wise or unwise, decent or indecent, regardless of the 
historical worth of the poet’s words or his expressions.” 

A few illustrations on this point will not be out of place. 
The commentators appear worried over the reading Sifjad- 
valaya-subhagam in 76c. Several commentators, including 
Mallinatha but excluding Vallabhadeva (and Jinasena’s text), 
modify it into si7#jd@-valaya-, simply because the verbal root. 
$imj is not used in Parasmaipada; while the grammatical 
conscience of those who accept the reading (e.g. Vallabhadeva. 
and Bharata-mallika) attempts to justify the irregularity by 
some far-fetched grammatical subterfuge, simply on the pre- 
sumption that Kaliddsa’s original must be flawless from the 
point of view of Panini’s grammar ! §&7 Another similar instance 
would be @Svasantyah in 8b, for which some commentators 
would read a@svasatyah. One commentator pointedly remarks 
on the difficulty of the Samasa in svddhikdra-pramattah in la ; 
hence obviously the variant suddhikarat pramattah is meant as 
a solution. Conformity to grammar leads to the modification 
of grhat to grhan in 72a ; but since the word grha generally in 
classical usage is neuter, grammar is not respected thereby ! 
The crop of variants for the reading alakam bdala-kundanu-. 


8. E.g., sampratyagraih for sa pratyagrath in 4c; a-mantrdnam for 
a-mandranam in 34d. | 

87. That it is not so will be clear by a reference to Tarapada Chow- 
dhury’s Linguistic Aberrations in KG@lidasa’s Writings (Patna 1951). 
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viddham in 65a is apparently meant to rectify the rhetorical 
fault of Prakramabhanga, although uniformity of diction is 
hardly found in the next line. There is a great deal of inge- 
nious explanation of the phrase sikhara-dasana*®* or sikhari- 
dasana (and even a-sikhara-dasana !) in 79a, possibly because 
its exact meaning became obscure ; and the reading remained 
uncertain. Another instance of umnecessary exercise of 
scholastic ingenuity will be found in the various readings sug- 
gested for rastke in 82d. In 67c the expression cotitah ®° is 
apparently a lectio difficilior, for which easier variants are 
inevitable. So also syut@ in 73b and prarthana-vartmanah in 
llla. With reference to a particular reading in 70c one com- 
mentator asserts it is the mukhya patha while other readings 
are merely pathantaras ; but it is not clear how he arrives at 
this dogmatic conclusion. In the frankly erotic stanza 69 the 
reading vdsah kamat is demurely substituted by ksaumam 
ragat! The reading pulinajaghanam in 41d (for vivrta- 
jaghanam) is perhaps an attempt not only to cover up the 
bluntness of the expression vivrta but also to make it fall in 
Jine with salila-vasanam and rodho-nitambam ; but the modi- 
fication overlooks the fact that the entire Pada is an instance 
of Kaliddsa’s oft-employed poetic figure Arthantara-nydsa, in 
which a general proposition is adduced to support a particular 
case. 


It will be seen that most of these readings are concerned 
with niceties or decencies of language and diction and are often 
too clever or too fastidious to be convicing. In most cases it 
is not difficult to see how the variations arose. There are many 
lines, however, or even stanzas, in which there is hardly any 
variant or only variants of a trifling character. It would seem, 
therefore, that leaving aside deliberate scholiastic interference 
or scribal vagary, the text of Kalidisa’s Megha-dita (apart 
from the interpolated verses) was, happily, handed down fairly 
uniformly. The number of stanzas which show little or no 


88. The Tibetan translation renders Sikhara by ‘bkra-bahi-pha-lam’ which 
is translated by Beckh as ‘ bunte diamanten ’. 


89. The root cut, recognised in the Dh&tu-patha, appears to have been 
less familiar than the root cyut. 
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important variation in readings is about 25; while the varia- 
tion in some others is so slight that it concerns not the whole 
stanzas but only particular words and phrases in a Pada or 
two. Not many go much beyond this; in only a few stanzas. 
(32, 54, 60, 62, 70) do the discrepancies extend to the equi- 
valent of between one line (i.e. Pada) and one line and a half.. 
One cannot be dogmatic with regard to the authenticity of a 
good number of the readings, nor positively certain. Variations. 
there must be in a classical text so widely read and commented 
upon, and possibly we are still a considerable way from Kali 
dasa’s exact expression in some cases ; but the variations so far 
found are not greatly important, and do not, on the whole,. 
seem to affect very much the poet’s own text in its pristine form. 


Theme, Source and Characteristics 


The theme of the Megha-dita is too simple and too well 
known to be related in detail. It describes the severance of an 
imaginary Yaksa from his beloved and his passionate longings 
in loneliness. As his master Kubera, the lord of Alaka, has 
punished him, for neglect of duty, with the curse of one year’s 
exile, the Yaksa comes to stay in the groves on the slopes of 
the Ramagiri hill, presumably in Central India. Emaciated 
and sorrowful, he sees at the approach of the rainy season a 
cloud clinging to the hill. The sight fills him with intense 
yearning, and impels him to request the cloud to convey a: 
message of love and consolation to his sorrowing beloved in 
the remote Himalaya. He describes with much power and 
beauty the hills and rivers, cities and shrines which the cloud, 
in company with swans and cranes, should traverse en route 
to the Lake Manasa and Mount Kailisa, where the divine city” 
of Alaka is situated. Ascending the plateau called Mala, the: 
cloud should on its way rest on the peak of Mount Amrakita: 
after quenching with showers its forest fires. A swift journey 
will bring it to the river Narmada, parted into streamlets at 
the rugged foot of the Vindhya mountain, and to the Dasarna 
country and its capital city Vidisd standing on the Vetravati. 
After crossing the rivers Sindhu and N irvindhya which pine: 
for its showers, the cloud will reach the country of Avanti,. 
where the old villagers are still conversant with the romantic 
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story of Udayana. Although a little out of the way, its capital 
city Ujjayini and the shrine of Mahakala must not be missed. 
After a little lingering over the stream Gambhira, the cloud 
should pass on to the Devagiri hill, where there is a temple of 
Karttikeya. Crossing the river Carmanvati, famed in mytho- 
logy, and the region of Dasapura, it will reach the country of 
Brahmavarta and Kuruksetra, the scene of Arjuna’s heroic 
deeds, and drink deep from the river Sarasvati, for whose pure 
water Balarama at one time discarded his favourite wine. 
Then the cloud should proceed to where the Ganges descends 
from the Himalaya near Kanakhala, and pass through the 
opening in the Krauficha mountain, made by Parasurama, by 
which the swans go to the Manasa Lake. Reaching Mount 
Kailasa the cloud will perceive the city of Alaka resting on its 
lap. The city is then described with its delights and splen- 
dours, and the home of the Yaksa with its beautiful surround- 
ings. The charms of his wife are then depicted in glowing 
colours. Blighted by separation, pale and emaciated, she now 
seeks many a device to while away her lonely days and sleep- 
less watches of night. If perchance she is in slumber, the 
cloud should wait and let its lightning play gently like the 
radiance of fireflies ; and it should muffle its thunder so that 
her pleasant dreams be not disturbed. Gently awakened by 
a cool breeze, she would rest her eyes on the window where the 
cloud sits, and listen to it, as Sita listened to Haniimat, deli- 
vering a message of tender love from her husband and an 
assurance of ultimate reunion.*° 


The idea of sending a message may have been suggested 
by the embassy of Hanimat in the Rémdayana ™ or of the Swan 
in the story of Nala in the Mahabharata. The first conjecture 
gains plausibility from the fact that an allusion is made in 97 
to Sita anxiously listening to the message of Hanitimat ; while 


90. Some scholars have concerned themselves with the identification of 
the Yaksa’s ASrama and the route prescribed for the cloud ; but the 
question is one of historical or geographical rather than literary 
interest, and has only an indirect bearing on the appreciation of the 
poem itself. The predominantly imaginary character of the poem 
should not also be forgotten. 

91. See Sundara-Kanda 91-98. 
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it 1s possible to hold that the longing of Rama for Sita might 
have suggested that of the banished Yaksa for his wife.°? 
A distant parallel is also found in the Kamavilapa Jataka 
(no. 297), where a crow is sent as a messenger by a man in 
danger to his wife. But whatever may have been the source 
of Kalidasa’s inspiration, there can be no doubt that the 
treatment is his own. The selection of a friendly cloud as 
the bearer of the Yaksa’s message from Ramagiri to Alaka is 
undoubtedly a strange device ; it is criticized by the old rheto- 
rician Bhamaha as defective and by some modern scholars as 
unreal. Perhaps anticipating some such views, the poet him- 
self offers the almost demented condition of the sorrowful Yaksa 
as an apology. But even if it is a highly poetical, it is not 
an unnatural personification, when one bears in mind the noble 
mass of Indian monsoon clouds, which seems almost instinct 
with life as it travels from the Southern tropical sky to the 
snows of the Himalaya. 


But the unreality of the poem does not end here. It has 
been urged that the temporary character of a very brief sepa- 
ration and the absolute certainty of reunion make the display 
of grief unmanly and its pathos unreal. Perhaps the sense 
of irrevocable loss would have made the motif more effective ; 
the trivial setting gives an appearance of sentimentality to the 
real sentiment of the poem. The device of a curse, again, in 
bringing about the separation-——a motif which is repeated in 
another form in the Abhijiana-sakuntala — is also criticized ; 
for the breach here is caused by an external agency, and not by 
psychological complications, to which we are more inclined in 
modern times. But this criticism loses sight of the predomi- 
nantly sentimental character of Sanskrit poetry and judges a 
device by a standard to which it does not profess to conform. 


It is indeed not necessary to exaggerate the artistic insuffi- 
ciency of the device ; for even if the setting is unreal, the sense 
of sorrow in the poem itself is straight and vivid. If we set 
aside the imaginary setting, we find that the picture of the 


92. This is suggested also by Daksinavartanatha, to whom Pirna- 
sarasvati appears to refer by saying : kaver yaksa-urttante sita-raghava- 
vrttanta-sam@dhir astiti kecit (p. 7). 
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parted and pining lovers, somewhat heightened though it may 
be, is yet true and passionate enough to make the pathos real 
in its appeal. No doubt, the picture is invested with a highly 
imaginary atmosphere ; it presents a dreamland of fancy, its 
characters are semi-divine beings, and its imagery is accordingly 
adapted ; but all this does not negate its very human and 
genuine expression of the erotic sentiment. Its vividness of 
touch has led people even to imagine that it gives a poetic form 
to the author’s own personal experience ; but of this one can 
never be sure. The poem has often been loosely called an 
elegy or a lyric; but neither in metre nor in matter does it 
approximate to the Greek elegy, still less to the modern lyric 
in the strict sense. There is little of subjectivity in its finished 
artistic execution, and the lyric or elegiac mood does not 
predominate ; but the unmistakable warmth of its expression of 
rich and earnest emotion redeems the banality of the theme 
and makes the poem almost lyrical in effect. The wonderful 
spell of language and the stately-moving music of the Manda- 
kranta metre very well suit its picturesque and melancholy 
recollection of tender love. We can characterise the Megha- 
duta as a highly poetical expression of the mood of reminiscent 
love in the presence of suffering. This theme reappears in 
Kalidasa’s other poems in varied situation —in Rama’s recol- 
lective tenderness in describing to Sita the scenes of their past 
joys and sorrows over which they pass in their aerial journey 
from Lanka, and more intensely in the two lamentations of 
Aja .and Rati. 

It should be noted that the ardent feeling in this poem 
is not isolated but is blended picturesquely with a great deal 
of descriptive matter, which stands in the way of regarding 
the composition as a pure lyric. The description, however, 
is not a bare recital ; for nature here is viewed through the eyes 
of a passionate lover. The intensity of his feeling is set in the 
midst of tae Indian rainy season than which, as Rabindranath 
rightly remarks, nothing is more appropriate for an atmosphere 
of loneliness and longing ; it is also placed in the midst of 
splendid natural scenery which enhances its poignant appeal. 
We find, therefore, that in the earlier part of the poem the 
description of external nature is heightened throughout by an 
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intimate association with human feeling, while the picture of 
the lover’s sorrowing heart in the later part is skilfully framed 
in the surrounding beauty of nature.® 


A large number of attempts was made in later times to 
imitate the poem,** but the Megha-duta remains unsurpassed 
as a masterpiece of its kind, not for its matter, nor for its 
description, nor yet as an exercise of intellect and ingenuity, but 
purely for its poetry. This small monody is no less charac- 
teristic of Kiilidasa’s poetic powers than his more extensive 
poems which have a greater height of aim and range of delivery. 


93. This trait of utilizing nature not merely as a background of human 
emotion but also finely interweaving it in human affairs is seen 
throughout in Sanskrit literature. See S. K. De, History of Kavya 
Literature, Calcutta University 1947, pp. 39-40. 

94. On the Dita-kavyas, see Chintaharan Chakravarti in JHQ, iii, 
pp. 273-97 ; S. K. De, op. cit. pp. 372-75; JOR, x, p. 269 f and xiii, 
p. 23 f; J. B. Chaudhuri, Samskria-dita-kavyetih@sah, Pracya-vani 
Series v, Calcutta 1953 (only on Diita-kavyas of Bengal). 
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THE TEXT 


THE CRITICAL APPARATUS 
Adaptations and Translations 
J = Jinasena’s ParSvabhyudaya (as in Pathak’s edition ). 
T = Tibetan Translation. 
Sh= Sinhalese Paraphrase. 
N = Nemi-dita of Vikrama. 
[Sila-d. = Sila-dita of Caritrasundara—-gani — 
some variants only are noted ]. 
Commentaries (C) 
Cv = Vallabhadeva’s Patjika. 
Cs = Sarasvatitirtha’s Vidvajjananurafijini. 
Cc = Caritravardhana’s Tika. 
Sthiradeva’s Balaprabodhini. 
Cd = Daskinavartanatha’s Pradipa. 
Cm= Mallinatha’s Samjivani. 
Cp = Piarna-sarasvati’s Vidyullata. 
Cg = Sanadtana-gosvamin’s Tatparya—dipika. 
Cb = Bharata—mallika’s Subodha. 
[Occasionally readings are noted from the following 


commentaries, of which those of Sasvata and Parameévara 
only are in print: 


?) 

¢2) 

et 
it 


Param = ParameSvara’s Sumanoramani. 
Sar. = Saroddharini. 
Sumati = Sumativijaya’s Sugam4nvaya. 
Mahima = Mahimasimha-—gani’s Sukhabodhika. 
SaSvata = Sasvata’s Kavipriya. 
Kalyanamalla = Kalyanamalla’s Malati ] 
Editions (E ) 
Ew = Ed. Wilson. Calcutta 1813. ( 2nd Ed. 1843 used ). 
Eg Ed. Gildemeister. Bonn 1841. 
Es = Ed. Stenzler. Breslau 1874. 
[The following editions with Mallinatha’s commentary are 
also occasionally utilized : 
Ei = Ed. Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar, Calcutta 1869, 


N 


Re 


Ep = Ed. K.P. Parab. Nirnay Sagar Press, Bombay, 2nd ed. 
1883. 

En = Ed. G, R. Nandargikar. Bombay 1894. 

Et = Ed. in Telugu characters. Madras 1859 ]. 

Foulkes = T. Foulkes’s Readings from Madras Manuscripts. 

Madras 1904. ( Occasionally noticed ). 
{ For references to Manuscripts and other Commentaries see 
Introduction ]. 

Chowdhury = Tarapada Chowdhury’s Linguistic Aberrations in 
Kalidasa’s Writings. Patna 1951. ( Noticed when 
necessary ). 


PAHALASTT LATA: 
TMATSATAAAAA THAT A: 
AAA TARTAN Ag 
array Tafa aafaiaag 2 


aftaant aaficsosgen: a art 
AAT ATA HARASTMA CHARS: | 
MTS ATAeaa Twas 
TRMSTTUTTATTTAH TET WR Ui 


aq feacat HITT ge: Acenraedl- 
THN TLAAT A TTT SEAT 
aaa wala sfeasaaarsha Fa: 
ASSIA Ta i TAT U3 Ui 


—a) J, Cd. m, Es entrar: ; Cd ertarcnra aff od aare: 
gugerg:, The text-reading is in T, Sh, Cv. c. st. p. g. b, Ew. 
g, as well as in Param, Sar. Mahima and Sumati. 


—c) T, Cv sama ; Cc. m notice this reading, Cm delibera- 
tely refuting it ; SaSvata accepts it, but refers also to the text— 
reading. Cv remarks : FRY TRINA 

. TUS segraTainacata Teaq; but Ksemendra, 


another Kashmirian, reads 344 (in Suvrtta-tilaka, ed. Kavya- 
mala ii, p. 52 ), 


—a)J, Cc. d. m Agave: ; Cd Faaraaeak ws. .... 
seqerarafaaet a enfefa steey. Most Jaina and Bengali 
Commentators read #q4le, as well as T, Sh, Cv. st. p. g.b 


and Param. —d ) Cg notices the variant aepsty-; Cd aen- 
TATA THA ST A WS: TA ATS. 


BR 


TaMa Tie saatadesaet 
whet pera enteral | 
aya: eqHge: aferaeia qa 
Aa: MATT SMTA ATTN WY U 


Tealeaserad aaa: H Fs: 

SEAT: H TSH: ATT: saohhe: | 
TAT TAR TAT 

alata fe THT Ul} Ul 

ad 43 arafaiet qencadari 

MTT AT THATRT ATT TSA: 
dabiet a faaraeraiase 

APT AT FAD ATTA BETATAT Ul & Ul 


aaa aaa Ae aaaie Fara: 
dea Fa Taraanrassaacs | 
Taal t TAA AT Fava 


TAM AAA ATAMSAT U9 


—a) Cd sera aafe (Cd refers also to text-reading); 
Cm refers to this reading as that of Natha (= Daksina- 
vartanatha ). Some Bengali Mss sftqat-. T, Sh, Ew. s -araenet 
(Cst notices this variant ); Cd.g.b -eraatay.—c) Eg aoeit:. 
Cd gea- (also Param ). 


—b) Cd aan: and sraqeta: ( Cd aater ae afrceted ). —d ) 
Sh, Cv. st. d. p sure: ( also Param ), 


—a) J, Cd. p geie- (also Param ); Foulkes gera-.—d) J 
my areqt ( also Foulkes ). 


— b) Some Mss waqe:. 


10. 


BR 


AMIS TAIT Rate: 

Hereared araaia: Aaa: 

a ae Atha aad WaT 

qT Seqsaea Tat a: Teta: Ul < Ul 

ae Ae AA TAA FT A 

aM acta Ast Tan AKT: | 

THAT TTT ATA SAC: 

Aad AAA A Aled Tovar: tle Ui 

TANTAMASTASeAa AITAIRL | 

MMT: HAGA APAN ATA 

aaa wrt eca farratt ake ly Po ti 
—b) Sh, Cst. d. m. p. g. b, Es spqaey: ; Param and Foulkes 
(4 Mss) as in text. Madhava in his Dhatu-patha and Hara- 
datta on Kasika ii. 4. 72 justify the form ayary: with the 
remark afta wre. —d ) J, Sh, Cd. p (also Param ) ay 
(for a ). Foulkes aueitaae:. 


After 8, the sequence of stanzas in J is: 10, 9,11, 12; in 
Cv. st. 12, 9,10, 11. The other sources give the sequence as 
in text. Ei regards as more logical the order 9, 11, 10, 12. 


—b) Cv, Eg aaneiterrg: (also Kalydnamalla), Cst notices 
this variant ; T, Cc. st. g. b, Ew alaaed aa: (Cg aaa: ), this 
reading also in Sar, Sumati and Mahima; some Mss alaned 
qaeg:; Cb ard afi afiante: ; dat 7y afreenat g4, ween, 
acatéa:. —c) T, Sh, Cd. p -aagtaar (also Param ); Cv 
—feacaiteat ; Cg. b, Ew. g -aaritag. —d) Cd. p aaqgu: ; 
Sumati and some Mss aqagae, 

—b) Some Mss. aaant:. —c) Sh agwaeet ove aera; 
Cd. p and Param agaaenrecraret (Cd seat aaarniata 
afycska). —d) T, Cv. d (also Param) a@a:araserky 


(SaSvata as well as Cst notices this variant ). 


13. 


14. 


Bs 


ad Fa Maha adyRadmraaeai 

TET at ATT TR ATTACH: 

A ABASAAST-SAa ATTA: 
aed TAA AA WHEAT: Fava: Ul 22 tt 
area fared grag I 

qa: Gat warfaadesd Aaerg | 

AIS BS Walt ATA Fa Fava 
wean Fadl ATT | LR tt 
AM TTS FITTS 

Gea A Aes Tor Aas ATITT | 

faa: faa: Rraftg 1% ae aaa a 
afin: fit: aeg ca: altat ass 23 Ul 
a Ie alt sat: fH Rata 
SereaeAthraiad Basaran: | 
MMAR SIGIANTYS: F 
erat Wey WereeeSTT | Le UI 


—.a) T, Sh, Cst.g. b, Ew. g. s sfadraaat (also Sar 
Mahima, Sumati and Kalyanamalla ); Cv sftefeammarey ; Cd 
sRafSaaraeat —D ) Foulkes stqurge@e.—c ) See Chowdhury §20. 
—c ) J, Cm. p. g. b, Ew.g wala wat ( Cc notices this reading); 
the text-reading in T, Sh, Cv. c, st. d, Es. 

—a) J,Cd.g. b att aa: Za. Cv. —saTaRs —b) Foulkes 
Weqex. Some Mss transp. eq and wee. J, Sh, Cd. p and Param 
stteafa seqaza (Cd. p and Param »eq-).—d ). T, N, Cc. d. 
m, p ayy (also Sar. and Mahima; Sila-d, as in text); 
the reading of Cst and Param not clear. 

—a) Cd a8: 1% feagela cae: ue. Ew us tei —d) Sh, Cc. g. b, 
Ew. g. s. estat: ( also Kalyanamalla ).—d ) T, Sh afte. Cv 
saver. Cd aaa Rerrares alee: ; Cm ferme aeare 
matEeter ( there is no reference to this story in any other 
commentary, early or late ). 


15. 


16. 


17. 


3% 


CESAR FF TARA - 
SCHAMA (A TaAISAGSsT, | 

aq waa aaa Hfeaaead @ 

aon eHhaetaar Tae fra: Wes 


Ta HRA AARP: 
PIRI GULEEE COREE Taare: | 

ATAU HATT ATS 

ferranest waritda TAHT UN kk U 


SMMATTAATANIST AT AeA 
TRAFAAA AAA: | 
7 Gas TIARA GTA 
aia fat waft Aaa: Fi AaeTTa: Ul Lo I 


—a) J wr. Cd denitee grenat.—o ) Cv agsavd ( on this 
form see Pathak, p. 78 ).—c) T, Cg. b, Ew. g aera (also 
Kalyanamalla ). 


—a) T,Cv.d. m. p, Es afrorarafiia: (also Param ).—c ) Sh, 
Cv. d. m.p. g. baer a. Some Mss aw. oo 
( = ‘an alluvial plateau ’—Stein ); Cs. d. p 

STA ; Cm AS Aes Ha, SaOyATCAS ; Sar, Sfaenrd areata 
aay wae aa an. —d ) Cv saw af; Cst sara ( or sae7) 
Tc ( for at wy: ).Cg. b, Ew fede. The incomplete 
Ms of Cs (BORI no. 442 of 1887-91 ) begins with this 
stanza, on folio 5a, the first fifteen stanzas being lost on 
missing folios. 


—a) Cd -zatre4. —d ) Cd. p aa: (also Param ). 
T (after 17 ), Cg, Ew (after 18 ), Cb (after 16 ) insert, and N, 
Sila—d. (after 17 ) utilise: 


18. 


19. 


20. 


Cv includes it (after 17 ) but believes it to be spurious and 


remarks : Uiqaaldl stat aad, where wag refers to 


Bk 


SAA: TUTAHSALA: BTA - 
RAATES RrTTAS: farqaiaant | 


Tl TATRA TATA ATCT 
inten eat FF AT: AAAI: ll 2 Il 


fant aT FE 
TARA TH iets 

Val sere Fearne Felt 
ufrsetta AePrat afias TET 88 


qeaftaatsaediad Aedae - 
HIRATA ATAU Tess | 
ee ee 

tc: aat uaa fF wg: Gat Trara Il Re UI 


( Continued from page 45 ) 


“1 Speed 
aii ace Gre en Sea 
Sra Tara sae Narra 
Cae: Hale arog Asg | 


17. SaSvata includes it, but remarks: 


HAGE Tae 
ensaqesraska. [ variants: 2) Cv amrpe:.—d) N, Sila- 


d., Cg. b, Ew agai: . 


—6) Sh,Cd. p a@davitqant ( also Param ); Cs aaavit-.—d ) 


N 


—a) Jafeerm by transp. —5) Cs. c. st. patty S 


> Stet Sd. 


ataicaing ( also Param ), Some Mss, wgaerfa: — c) Cst fata 


—-a) Sumati and some Mss qeqrdtett:.—b ) Cv, Eg arquus-. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


BS 

afte eer efter PACT 

UAT TGGT: HAAG TT | 

aTTUaT IH TAT ANA: 

aa Teota: TaAed AMAT UW 2 

sae FAA ae aferaey are: 

HCA THT Tad Ts J | 

Yaris: Wed: Suet FA: 

TAMA: RAT WARTAAY ATA tl 22 tt 

TILCEEI CIRC CCRC REC MEE ICC 

Tere: | 

TAMA TAHA TAT: 

aed Arsene TAM: Wl 2B Ui 
—c) Ci. d.m srqg_; Cm awaatala me aati 
Feratar ( This view is criticised in Ei ). ~d ) The word ar@ occurs 


-in two pee in Sakuntala in the sense of the deer. Some Mss 


. After 21, T, Sh, Cs. c. g. b, Ew insert, and N, 
Sila-d. stiles: 


* 2 selegueragatdara eran: 
Pin: Teo tifeateat TSA: | 
| _— micas araaeafad ear: 
aeatia Saraeattasaticsiaaies U 
Cm includes it but regards it as interpolated, remarking : 
ofaraty sareaad. [ variants : a ) T, Cc. g. b, Ew. g “SL. 
—d)N, Sila-d. Cs. c ateavarie J. 
—c) Bhoja’s Sarasvati-k. anmg:. T, Cv qayasid:.—d ) Some 
Mss TIM Cp wafafa oe:.... saat ta. Foulkes 
WAY ag. 
—b) Cg. b, Ew. g tenra.—c) Cv. g. b, Ew. g eaten: 
aR.—d ) Cb Sq srafavatirentieer i erarered gaia. Cm 


a RURRTRIRTTAS! q mame ae omar 
(See Chowdhury § 19). 


24. 


20. 


26, 


Bc 
dat fee afsafteareent asparct 
TAT AT: HOA AEHYRAA TT | 
ard Tea Aig AA- 
VyNS Falta wat FraeTASt UV Ut 


fret fitaiaaear freraedt- 
STMT Tea: Hee: | 

qs aS aiaaraeera wee 

yeaa saa Rreasaataaka wes 


fasiea: ate Tractdherarts feea- 
TAMA TATSRAAATAUTIOATA | 

| USSSA 
Saar: Fars ATAPL tt VF Al 


—b) Cv. s.c. d.m, Eg.s qealaad (Cf, 34d); T, Sh 
Cg. b, Ew aeateaed, (also Param.); Foulkes afaans. 
The text-reading as such is given by J. Cg reads aeeq] and 
notices the text-reading waqt.—c ) J erg aa; T, Cg. b, Ew. 
g. s wag (Cg. b ma) gw; Cs. m lg 4A; Foulkes 
wag aed (also as in text)—d) J, Sh, Cp Fearefi:. 


—a) J Renata. Cy Remar: adit sae ; but Cm 
defends the form (see Pathak’s remarks on this, p. 83; 


Chowdhury §7).—b) Cp gamiegei: ; Cv @fraheta ag: 


—a) Cg, Ew. g. s ate -; Cst.b aqaet- (also Sasvata, Kalyana- 
mailla, Sar. and Mahima ), said to be the name of a river. 
Cm: agadia ae gar, faieeget gale. J, Cd. p - deri 
faftat.—c ) Cb, Ew. g. -@st SIed-(also Mahima ). Cb: asifa 
SEIT ; TTErat area aha, aT TAA 


wird) N serena. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


Be 


Th: Ta Fat waa: Tq ATAT 
ina : TTAIM: | 
figerenaa TATA 
BOMUNSAS TWA Srsezasfa Ul) 2 tt 


firarreatattensttiarcdaera: 
qa: Rafsrgat Tiara: t 
faftarat: iat Wa Taree: afaqer 
ara TTT awa fe HAZ UW Re 


iadsateent aadiacer fag: 

TSS AeRSTRA AITO 

arg & gat terest seat 

are tq cafe far a saat: Ul 23 


—a) Cd. p TAR Hag a; Foulkes Farera FahY a or TT AE 
a wam:. Some Mss seveqi. -b) Cs. d. g, Ew (also Param ) 
a aay: (Cs aant aaardagea ).—c ) T, Sh, Cg, b, Ew. g. s 
eperatea: J, Et a (for 71). Foulkes aq fararrai.—d ) 
J, Cd @iedfa: em: (also Param and Et); Foulkes afadt 
alae: SM. | 
—a) Cp efaafiet-; some Mss -aftrqe Cf. Vikram. iv. 28.—- 
c) Cc. g. b, Ew. g. Tangent (also Sar. and Mahima ee | ) 
Sila—d., Sar ; Ew aq sory ; some Comm. and Mss sep. 


—a) Cv —afeei. Sh, Cm -afeeraradiaey ; Some Mss —afeet at 
oadiae ; Cs. d, Et -aieet a wader. Cm aradidetia treater 
faegaia aq-auiata nen g faegaia afrae: arpiceatsita, adi g 
Fay Tergqreriearaad ; this apparently refers to the criticism 
of Cd. sin similar terms. But there is a river named Sindhu 
in Central India, see Nandargikar p. 32, Vidyasagar p. 116 
and Pathak p. 84; identified with Kala Sindh which flows 
ear the Chambal. Cv. faery. —b) Cv + aa Cg. b, Ew. g 


afitiquy: ( also Param ); some Mss sfiqa:. —c ) Eg and some 
Mss dSgunfacererar (Ei remarks on aa. qaTa ss 
Rreetaatrory ).—Cv. asad. 
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30. 


31. 


ko 


baa) ° 7 

TaesMaat Gl Aaa faaTere | 

aeihit Tatras Safin at TATA 

aa: Waéataa fea: areaacaqvedHa ll Zo UI 

drfintae ace ata aaa 

TIA ShleanAqsalaaarnara: | 

aq ait zeta THSMAATES 

fasta: Hada FT TAATaTSATE: Ul 32 UI 
—a)Cg. b, Ew oad and -armget. Cb and Sagvata: 
aia sraaediaa geita.—bd ) J, Sh, Cp stax.—c ) Some Mss 
aaRTES. —d.) J, Cd. p Hafaa ( also Param ). 
—~a) Sh, Cs. st. p, Ew. g( also Parama and Mahima) qgae- 


#3 (Cst. p also notice text-reading).—b ) Sh TPIS. Some 
Mss epita-. Cf. agar ga cfentae: Kumara viii. 25d. —c) 
Cb ada.—cd ) Some Mss in Foulkes transpose aq eit and 
fasrata:. Some Mss fa. After 31, J, Cs insert the following 
verse : 
* 3 selaer Bragfeat tereiisa sre 
od ARRATARSA TST Ua: | 
SARA: fe TORR: RAT ei 


Hat FT TAA: UI 


J continues : Cs ( after 33 ) inserts : 
*4 a@neNeneuleaesilan: meat: 

PAF ACT ANS AIT | 

ey Tet farteratragat FT Ae 

amore af afoot: U 
Cm includes these verses ( as well as * 9 ) but transposes them 
and regards them as interpolated with the remark : zq:7¢ sf@- 
qata sta amemsa. Cs. c also include * 9 consecutively after 
* 3 and * 4. Cst. includes * 4 but remarks: @facauaaeara 
aefeq. N and Sila-d. utilise ( after 33 ) * 3 and * 4, but like 
Cm tanspoce sea After 30, Mahima inserts these verses 
thus: * 4, * 9, 31, * 3, [ variants : * 3 — c ) Some Mss a@-— or 
etre: —d) Some Mss waafa ( for cafe) and eafaaty: ( for 
ayqatua: ). *4—a) J aftart; Cs afar. — c ) Some Mss Fez 


<zq. Are emeralds a product of the sea, as described in * 4 ? 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


ae 


Taeteaaaagy: Fade 

TIA AAA cara | 

SHIM: HAAG TET IAAT 

feat Tit seatararmecnedy ty 22 Ul 
Wd: TOSSA Tt: aTat Fer: 

Quy AAT FOS ATT | 

THAT HSA Tea 

SATE TaAaaT aT: 33 
TITMAON AHS He 

wae Ft aTAAT TAA Ata: | 

SIA ATSeM Met BTA 

Tas Heats Sea TAAL ll BV UI 
Teed sored 

LA SAMGAAUOMAG BIST: 
PATA TIGA THAS_ 
qTMeaad at aaa M84 Ut 


—a) Cv - — GATE: (also Sumati and Mahima ).—b) T, Sh, 
Cs. st. m. p. g. b, Ew. g-geatqe:. —c) Cd. m, Es 
aam:. —d) J, Sh, N, Cs. st. ( Sila-d.) «teat @¢F (Cd notices 
this variant) ; T. Cg. b, Ew. g wal Ge (also Kalyanamalla ) ; 
Cc. p @é ate (also Param); Cd, Et wer wat; Cm, Es 
wait PUL; Foulkes sftjaq @; some Mss wal Sg or Wet Ae. 
—a) Sh, Cv aet 2a: (also Param ). —b) J,Sh, Cs. c, st. m, 
Es =udtqveq; T substitutes sfavs.—c) Some Mss edie. 
—d)Sh, Cd -stetfza-( Sasvata accepts this reading ) ; Cp. 
g. b, Ew (Param, shorter recension ) —HeTeaea— (Cg. b atfava = 
aregrern ; Cp faa = fae ). 

—b) T, Cv.s. st. g. b, Ew. g anaia (Cs anata areata ) ; 
Sh aq@yfq.—d ) Eg and some Mss aa=aqmtt. 

—a ) Sh, Cm qe-ait:.—b ) Some Mss -zRraafehr:, and acter. 
—d) Cv. s. d. p. Ew. g aateated (also Param ). 


36, 


37. 


38, 


39. 


GR 


TATSa TATRA AEST: 

area tae: aaa TATA: 

TUT A TYTIRATTS =I 
Medea Zayas ll BF Ul 
TS TTT Ala TT Ath 

Vaasa TATA AEA: 

VM HrHaIerIqg sala 
TARAS AT ST AA HaTEMT: Ul Bo tt 
aa uh Pracaniceattyaen: | 

EB GA Gad wareqeaaeaay 

HWaed TVS TEMEAIMTTHAMT: Ul Re 
dae TTS affat aftsarat 

Mea AA TAA TH AAA | 
MOI BCAA Xd aoe: 
Toda Hat Aletarsaas: | RS 


—b) Cb a as:. Cs faafeasmn—(also Sar. Sumati and Mahi. 
ma). Sh, Cg. b. Ew. g. s-stat-.—c ) T, Sh, Cs. st. m. g. b, Ew. 
g TaRe.—d ) Cp anediga: ferta-( also Sila-d. ).See Cm on 
the un—Paninian formation @gafn:; also Chowdhury § 25. 


—a) Ew a wat.—c ) Sh, Cv. s. st, Ew. g date (also 
Param ). T, Cg, Ew-feazarpn (Ch notices this reading ), Cf 
Vikramorvasiya iv. 1 @qaidaniarn faint aa atasit.— 2) 
Some Mss -fayat ( for gad ). J, Cd. g. b, Ew (also Param ) 
may ( Cd aat wate fae Sarat: ). 


—a) Shae: feFrr (Cf 41 a). Cg. b, Ew. g-aed.—c ) Cp 
qa 8 by transp. 


—c) Cst, Param and some Mss a@azer. 


40. 


Al, 


42. 


43, 


aR 


THftra: Tae aay Ta 

STAT THAT Sed I TAL | 
THR: HUA FT a Val- 
aaiiiad WeInleceaaes Ul Fo 


qe: thFrencadaa sea 

Cal Ale Asoqaa Taare | 

Tad t AIA aa saarey ala 
Taare awswesat At Fars a WV? u 


ca fara BATT Ta TC: 

aaesrea aa afeaty: Fear: 
PREC CICUICEICCEC MOITaRG| 

aa ay: Ta ATTA | 2 A 
qa hee Faatala wattnarcar 

CUA: AMG ATTICS | 
WMeMACIAIAT TAA AAT 

AR ETMTS TAT ARE FA: V3 Ul 


—c) Cv qercen:.—d ) T ating age-. Some Mss aqeart-. 


—b) Sh, Cd. m aeat a.—d ) Some Mss wamrqiel. Cv. st. g. 
b, Ew. g. gloastaat (also Kalyanamalla; Sar. notices this 
reading; also does Foulkes); N, Cs. c fague (also Sar. 
Mahima, Sumati and Sila-d.), Cb notices this reading. Cc. 
notices text-reading also; Param as in text. 

—a) T, Sh, Cv. g.b, Ew. g -aaéguy:. —b ) J -eqfterrgt ; 
Param wfageart. —d ) J, Cc. p. g. b, Et aftat ara: ; some Mss 
ard agq:. Cb, Ew. g aatigrawnnt. 


—b) Sh, Cp yh: arg aqag. —c) Sar. and some Mss arecfiat 
aa 


44. 


45, 


46. 


47. 


&Y 
THAIS afsd Te Fe WITH 
THT FASATSAT BP HE | 
Tas sakes Wahel Aa 
qaretremarridadaans Ul 22 Ut 
arread Ted Faas fara 
real CEAUR IAI ICC hr Ea 
mera: Ahtaaieas Aa 
AAT BT TWrai crataeg shar Ve Ut 
TAR THAI AEM Trak 
wea: faeqt: Wyatt daz eeATTTETaTSAL | 
Haas Waray TraTasy aBl- 
ta TMM Ya: ertaie il vs it 


TAM aT TAS TAT 
TEATS TASCA UAT TTL | 
RC RIGUEE ERE IC EIC IO IC te | 
EIR EEIRCC ECE EAR CIC a man | 
—ab) T waritga: em. —b) Cv gasten. Cv saaaremtft; Cs. 
c. d. p. “zany sis Param ) ; some Mss eueqft ; Kalyanamalla 
qs: ; Vagbhata in his Alamkara-tilaka reads 


PISITSALY ; text- reading noticed by Cs. c. —c) T, Cg. b 
Ew. g -Wareqaaed (Ew and Saévata eT Bq: ) 


—a) Cv ara arg (SaSvata and Sumati accept this 
reading with i); Cp Carat A Te: .—b)T, Cg. b, Ew. 2 SeRint:; 
some Mss Shap: or Sqacal. 


—a) Cd. p, Et avtatt. —b ) Some Mss ax2ana.—c) Sh, Cv. s. 
c. st @{alaqsy ; some Mss eaaey, 


—b) Sh saftfanaq-. —c) Cb, Ew -2ftai. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


ol. 


ta 


TAA TUTTI TATA! 

at ATITIIA AL TAIT! | 

Tari raneaidasr TWIT 
INIMATAT FASTPATIETA Ul VS Ut 
TINA AUIS SIAst at: Is | 

Rea Aaa aa areata 

WA TaRIAa Aa PTT HIT: 1 Ve it 


THES TATTS RSS IC LIUL 
Tals HA ALATA TATISA | 
iitayatcri a eae Fa: 


IM RMS eased i ke Il 


TA: We GAIT FT A Tara 
qf yersenaaae anataaTar: | 
gage ae waa: Mala saat ar 


CARAT TAT ATTA TAT Ue fl 


—a) J,Cd. m, Es waqeqy (also Param); Foulkes as in 
text, —d) T, N, Cv. p.g.b, Ew.g aeaitad; J, Sh, Cs. c. 
d. m, Es ( Sila-d. ) as in text. 


—a) Some Mss @rat aei—b)J, Sh, Cd aegeert ( also 
Param ).—c ) J. Cb, Eg stferraat. Cv aeq.—d ) Cv secereas:. 
Sh, N, Cv. st. g. b, Ew. g. s. @aty. See Chowdhury § 39. 


—c) Ewam-; Cb Fi anuadlfa. Cd mi aaatuetecrat; Cp 
TTT wale-. Ew. g faeeit ; some Mss faeeqa-. 

—a) T, Cv. st. g. b, Ew. g qataerdt ( Cv gatacitecarir ).—c ) 
T, Ew dade: ; some Mss qaq-et. Sh, Cd. m. p, Ew. s 


SrreTa.—d ) Cv sfeqetqad-; some Mss seam age. T, Cs. 
st. g. b, Ew —ertatrerat. N afin. Cf. Raghw? vi. 48. 


D2. 


53. 


54. 


%% 


TAT UT TTATTS ATT AN TT: 


ead Taaqas aanaea- 
TANGA: Al TAAL WR UI 


a a THe: AAS afer- 
UAH AA Sa TT | 


SIG ID ICCC ERC ICIP MICE AMIE 
HAT Te Aaa ened: Wl 4e 


—d) Cv atat wat; ‘Cd. g. b. gat atat (also Param ) ; Cb 
notices text-reading . Et TNT ; some Mss— 


—a) Some Mss apitaefa or epcfa. Cb- eeetaat —.—b) Cg. b 
Ew. g senetfa— ( also Kalyanamalla ). 


—ab)J, Sh, Cs, c.d. m. p, Es ¥ a@aheaaarn: ere (Sh 
THES ) HA aera ( Sh, Esaneqrd ; also Kalyanamalla 
and Sumati ) a@qie at waa (also Param) ; Cb notices 
this reading. Cv.aepTary and Some Mss erqay:. The text-reading 
for these Padas is given by T, Cv. st. g. b, Ew. g.—c ) J, Sh, 
Cs c. d. m. p— afsaraaamtterl (also Param ); Cc notices the text- 
reading which is given also by Sar. and Sumati ; Cb notes the 
variant —gfxeciaait.—d) J, Sh, Op Sai 4 |: (also Param ). 
Sh, Cd. p aftvatien: (also Param ). 


55. 


56. 


WS 


aaeaeetedte Atay: Wea: 
ares HUTTE TTT: 
FASE RATE AAT WY 


Tad AUe: ATT TAT: 
ATU Tad Het: 

Rett tat ga Barty ah: ST- 
flats aq qaTdEta AT GAT 4S Ul 


aaa WITT THAT | 
tee faraateemraraet 
wae: Tat sfefarargatar FEM: i) wo U 


—b) Sh sqaqafs ; Cd. m, Ew. g.s safiqe ; Cg. b sata. —c) 
T, Cg. b, Ew. g Ragd.—d ).J, T, Sh, Cs. d. m. p afeqsara 
( Cc notices this variant ); N, Cc (also Sila-d. and Kalyana- 
malla ) Gneqed ; Text-reading in Cv. g. b, Ew. g. s ( Ei sTqag 
qs: ae, freraiea a2: THMTTTARAMTTTAY J AGC 


Aaeat ataala ): Some Mss gumge— ( this variant is also 
noticed by Param, who reads fereyurqe_ ) 


—b) Cc, d. m qarnifa: ; Cm notices the text-reading.—c ) Sh, 
Cc. m fagiged. Cd gta a4 (also Param ), Cv #raug.—d )T, Sh, 
N, Cs. c. st. m. p. g. b, Ew. g. s a Wet aaz: (Cd notices 
this as well as the text-reading ) ;Cd Teaceda WU: ; text-reading 
in J, Cv, Param. 


—a ) Some Mss sanry.—c )J fearqaa: ; Cv feararat:.—d ) 
Some Ms qreanat aie-. J afefrqad; Cd.p afeiaaqza-— (also 
Param ). N afefaaqqareaead. 


08. 


o9. 


60. 


&e 


TAT Vet SATAY TMS AATETTT: 

POA fzaahiarcioen tit: SM | 
Jara: gaehaaat aa feat: a 

Taha: seas aHTEE: UW 4S It 


sauafa ala cena Fara haerar 


CLAUS TET | 
alms: Ratatat afeefi- 
waeqe ala geval TaH Traatg UW 4S 


Rat aaaaes Aga TASET 
HSAs AS a atreaeT Te 
aera Pebraag: aerate: 
ATA AT TET tl Fo Ut 


—b) Some Mss qarentatet:.—c ) Sh, Ew gateaga:. Some Mss 
PREM IC EIGER Foulkes ory atSa: fea: @.—d ) J, Sh, Cd. m. p 
(Sila-d) ofafeaita; Cv fata; text-reading in T, N, Cs. 
c. st. g. b, Ew. g. s (also Sar., Sumati, Mahima and Kalyana- 
malla ) ; it accounts best for the variants. Cf. alternative rea- 
dings sfafeat and sfafe4 in Stanza 503 of Kavindra—vacana 
(ed. Thomas, Calcutta 1911, p. 157). The question really is 
whether temporal or spatial accumulation is meant. 


—b)J, Cd. p — fezevea — (also Param). -c ) T, Sh, Cd. st.m, p. 
b, Ew. s atataz: ( also Param ); the text-reading is noticed by 
Cb as a variant, but Saévata says: shies Taare. 


—a)J Sh, Cs afeataet ; Cv. st. eat ats. — 5) Cst. m.p.g.b 
(also Param ) fata (Cp notices text-reading ).—c) Cd. p 
Wat wet; Foulkes way Agi. Some Mss @fadiedy. Cv 
—aatSEM: sd ) T, Cst. g. b, Ew. g. s atalaed ast (as in text); 
Cd aa a. Cv. we gaqe—-. J, Sh, N, Cs. d. m. p ( also Param 
and Sila-d.) ae aftrdetenrrrit (J. vemaerat ); Cst and 
some Mss “aftiirertemremarit. Some Mss -e7aiatenr. 


61 


62. 


63. 


2, 


Tay qoraieaesia ay 

Tht Al FAIA FAITE | 

APN Haart ae Ba ST FT A- 
HSS: ATTTNVAMaaEAT U2 
VMI Ass AATeTeEA: 

HA HARTA AAA 

Tat: ewe: Ragas 
SMa: MHlenaae fad ateyz Wy &2 Ut 
THs WT Ft VEHIATSHat 

Tf EB FT Wtwal Mea Brae | 
MF: Aled Fafa afearansaarn 

SRO RIGHIPGU CEA TICCICIC EC Am Meal] 


—a) Cv afatafactgnacdasaarl ; Cst and some Mss afeat (= dea 
Sar. ) qeatazatdtet ( Cst atgiet ) ata.—b ) Some Mss aeft alert: J 
ate aq by transp. —c)Some Mss adecqel.—d ) Some Mss 
qqnage: or “agha:. J, T, Sh, N, Cs afaetiqttem: ; Cet, Sar. 
aRcaTaEM: ; some Mss weded:. On these forms see 
Pathak p. 98. 

Ei considers this st. interpolated. —a ) Et s1e@am:. —b) J, T, 
Sh, Cs. m #4. T. Cc.st. d. m. p. g. b. Ew. g.s, taqaer; J. Cv, 
s, Et and Mahima as in text.—c ) J, Sh, Cst.d. m. p g-qepeq 
(Cp qraaet ) caRReTyaria Td: (J, Sh, Cst. p, Et sgaate 
wad: ); T, Cv. s. c. g. b, Ew. g.s. aye e te ene) 
Some Mss enbaftad. T, Cg. b, Ew. g. S. 

J. Sh, N, Cd. m. paRTasies sea : (also'Param and Sila— a) 
Cv faidat: gaa 4. 

—a)‘Cv-iet.—b) Some Mss agtaantta.—ec) T, Sh, Cs. c.st. d. 
p.g. b, Ew. g. s. also Param fqaie:. (Text—reading in J, Cv. m). 
N. B. The division into Pirva— and Uttara—megha is here made 
by some commentators and manuscripts, andis now convention- 
ally accepted ; but it is somewhat arbitrary and is not found 
in the early commentaries of Vallabhadeva and Sthiradeva, 
nor in Jinasena’s text. 


G4. 


65. 


TEN HOTT ACT: 
Naaeal dotgas art detaT: 1&8 UI 


ma & es 
SIGIR EBCCUS CIBIUCKICICOE (al 
FSM TART AE WH RAG 

Glaet FT ASTTAT AT AUT THAT UN SY 


—b) Cs.d eiterdt—. Cd. p seagtat:. J, Cd.p fearerast-gany. 


After 64, the sequence of stanzas 65-72 is as follows : in J 67, 
70, *6, *5, 65, 66, 69, 68, *7, *8, *9, *10, 71,72; in T, Cg. b, 
Ew. g 65, 66, 70, 69, 68, 67, 71, 72.; in Sh 65, *5, *6, 66, *Z, 
69, 68, 67, “8, 70, 71, *10, 12 in N *9, *6, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, *8, *5, *7, “10, 70, 71, 72; in Sila—d. 65, *9, *6, 66, 70, 
69, *5, *8, 68, “7, 67, “10, 71, 72 ; in Cv. st as in text ; in Cs 
65, “6, 66, *7, 69, 70, 68, *5, 67, *8, 71, *10, 72; in Cd.p 
( which omit 70) 65, 66, 69, 68, 67, 71, 72 (also Parain )’ in 
Cm 65, 66, *7, 69, 68, 67, *8, 70, 71, *10, 72; in Es 65, 66, 
69, 68, 67, 70, 71, 72. 


—a)J,Cs. c. d, m 8aa;Cp. sea. Cs. cHeatqara:; Cd 


Hada ; Cp Falafel. Cd criticises the text reading as ATT, 
which Cm disputes, Cs also notices text-reading as a variant. 


Sar., Sumati and Mahima as in text.—b ) Cv. st tereaa-—. Cd. 
m aaa sft — c) T, Ew gets; Cm aeart.—ad ) Ew dra sit. 
J ( after * 6), Sh (after 65), Cs (after 68 ) ‘insert, and N 


Pepa: Sictecreata ATM: 
Sh continues; J (after 70), Cs (after 65 ) insert and N 
utilises ( after * 9 ) : 


aaMieahey Gah: TROT Ul &F It 
AHS FAAMAal AANSAIS AM: | 
eared MeSaTskesdaArA ll G9 tl 


(Contd. from page 60) 


66. 


67. 


«6 atarake TITAS By MaMa 
NAM: PIANSMETAAVTAATL | 


AAMAS HS ETAT TA 
Rea Fa ay sat PaaeTa eT 
Cc includes only * 6. Cm includes: and comments on these 
verses but pronounces them to be interpolated ( slagat 
afer). Sila—d. utilises *6 (after *9) and *5 ( after 
69 ). (variants : *5.-J aaqraasactian:, freaseiter —. Sar. yer 
aaa. —"6.— J aeareaa, a ag a ast). 
—a) Sh fa-; Cb firdia ... raed Sfaa— bo) Sh, Cd. m. 
Ew. s-tfadteq-( also Sar. ); Cp - afaargq-( also Param ), 
—c) T, Cg. b, Ew. g. s fava. Cp and Param — safa.—d) J qty 
wax. Hereafter Cg does not explain or meagrely explains 68, 
70, 71, 73-78, 81, 84, 86-89, 94, 95, 98, 100-2, * 13, 103--4, 
106-7, 109, * 14,111 as they are said to be easy ( aa); 
hence Cg’s readings of these stanzas cannot be always 
determined. 
J (after 68), Sh, Cs. c. m( after 66 ) insert and N (after *5 ), 
Sila-d. ( after 68 ) utilize : 
*7 arate: qeohae: Gora weie- 


[ variants : —a) Cs qafe RRR: —b) J aaaaret]. 


—da) T, Cv.c. st. m, Eg. s 3priegatartearet 5 Sh ~ysiteant- 
avaaat ; some Mss ysnleiratetaret. —b) Gst and ‘Sar. 


aX 
vat flat: aaa aearaerei- 
TOSI ASS ycael Ge: | 
TSR 24 FOAM FA Ae- 
Manisa ss ferara i & ti 


HeoaAAAS TA FATAL 
qe: Bahra Fag | 
Sera Vala ne BA: 1S 


Contd. from page 61) 


638. 


69. 


qaseqeen: (Cs notices this reading )—c ) Some Mss 
aed aTa— J ETAT 5 T, Sh, Cs. c. st. m. d. p. RTS 
Cg, Ew. g SfRaerie: ( also Sar. and Kalyanamalla); Cb, Es 
aqiederexe ; some Mss aifaqiaete : text-reading in Cv, which 
explains the variants. J (after * 7), Sh, Cs. m (after 67 ) 
insert and N ( after 69 ), Sila—d, (after *5 ) utilise: 
*8 weparqdaatay: see THrae- 
CAIRO MN CHMEC ICE clue 


EIS MCC CIC RICO KIC 
TSIM Tearsd feet taaea U 


[ variants : —a ) Cs aefneddaa-.—d) N, Cs aware ; 
Sila-d. 4¢41 Jad ; some Mss aera |. 


—a ) Some Mss aaqrelat: T, Cb, Ew % ffarae-. Sh. Cp aa, (also 
Param ), —b) J, T, Cg. b errata (Cf. 95a) (Cm. in Ei, Et 
has this reading!); Cv, Eg. s aastaat: (Cb notices this reading); 
Ew asioatra- ; text-reading in Sh, Cs, c. st. d. m. p (also Sar. ). 
—c) Cm aareat Cs. d. p aquatic: (also Param and Sumati ) ; 
Cm, Es seait:.—d ) Cp quart. Cv -fgui ; some Mss -aIeK. 


—a) Cv. p aa. J, Sh, Cs. d. m. p 3 fararermi (also 
Param ). —b ) J, Sh, Cst. d. m. p, Es a4 wae (also Param) ; 
some Mss 4m: arid.—c) Cs. d TeaeqeT( Cs atet atgearay. 
Cg. b, Ew. g. aftqeantea.—d ) Sh ternesiitar; Cv. st anesieon: 5 
Siland. fameatta: ; some Mss fame: ARea:. 


70. 


71. 


&R 


THRUST AAT: 

GBe: HAHHAS: WMATA | 

UMMMe: MAIadesqaAAa I- 

MN AM: aaqeed Gad HlaATT Ul Vo Ut 
wea eq TqIaeg aT TaNsAd 

MAA FT aald Wareaeag: FIESTA | 
aga: HaweteTAe- 
MARAARA aaa fs: Ul 92 Ul 


—Cd. p and Parame$vara omit this stanza. Ei considers it 
interpolated. —a ) Some Mss TAETTT.—b ) Cv. c. b BUC: 5 
Ew. g ete: (noticed by Cb as a variant); Cs STS: Cst 
qafeeey: (notices text-reading also). Cb, Ew. g apeaieats Cs and 
some Mss —faeitaftar. —c) Cv. c. st THSACAATAS: 5 Cs 
mereka; Mahima aumeadaitagq—-. Mahima also 
notices the alternative reading qmleAeaTRaskwa— ( which 


is accepted by Sumati ), as well as the text-reading. Sh, 
Cm, Ew. g. stqaukeacea-; Cb eqragkusa- (Cb defends 
this reading from the seeicle of Brhaspati); some Mss 
~aRaehiarga:, —qh Prats: and —ghtaafseregay:. Cst notices the 
variant TRATGRTTTNA aA. Sar. remarks: Ameri: 
Foor ache ger: We:, gate: watteeagas encha 
TAT | 
J continues ( after “8 ); Cs. c insert (after 31); N (after 
64 ) and Sila-d. (after 65 ) utilise : 
“9 corer feracearertet 4 Tel: 
Jeareaaa Bait LSAT: TAT | 
aay: Tae Sy aerate: 
TOUS TSATATRATS: 
Cm includes this verse in continuation of *3-— *4 (see above 
under 31) but considers it to be interpolated. [ variant : 
—a) Cs aera, Et arazarat (Sar. aera). -b) Some Mss 
asad: Tate: ]. 


—a ) Some Mss eg @f-b ) Cd werravaft Seq a: —c) J. 
Cs. c. b, Et aang. -d ) T, Ch, Ew. g ageataat-. 


SAM AAIHAAM MSA aI: tl 92 Il 

aM TaiaHARoreaTsTaT 

Qa: Bel Hea: farqisdare: | 

TARA Ata Ala als 

T qed SMAI ITAA Hey TAT: M93 Ut 


( Contd. from page 63 ) 


72. 


73. 


J (after *8 ), Sh, Cs. m (after 71) insert and N (after *7), 
Sila-d. ( after 67:) utilise : 


[ variants: b) J feed; some Mss fagtart. cd) J a aferra: ga] 
~a) Ew ame. Cv. c. d. m. p. b, Es -Weraetur. (Cv. tae: 
qleeaata: but Tattvabodhini on Sidhanta-Kaumudi (on ii. 3.31) 
remarks on this passage : SWRA — aU-Aarsaw Idle 
aT SATU: TTA Sacrard, Tal g aes 
Cm watereit m6 aad By ater Rater 
aeraed | Ch aagatae a Rash akererrkaacet FT 
qa | Sar., Sumati, Mahima, ParameSvara and Kalyadpamalla 
as in text; so also RajaSekhara in Kavyamimamsa. The 
masculine gender of % is justified by quoting Amara-koga 
ver: gfe a yas. — b)J, Cd. p qaacag: ; T, Sh, Cs. c. st. m. 
g. b, Ew. g.s. (also Param) gvafaaa: ( Mahima as in text ). 
-c) Cv. d. m gyequrd. J alia: ateaat by transp. —d ) Some 
Mss — 

-—b) J,Sh, Cd. > BR: wit; Cs.c. st. m.b, Ew. s 3a*aat 
(also Sar.). J, T, Cs. c. st. m, Es ReaeHs:: some Mss aaarte: 
and ameage:. J, Sh, Cd. p dedted- (or ad) (also Param ). 
-c) Cp qeqedit. -d) Sh, N, Cc. m. d, Es areneia (Cm 
STITT AVOUT ale Atarareny, ); some Mss 4 =aRyfeq. Some Mss 
eras. J a at. 


74. 


(i 


76. 


Rl 


TATE ePrakrat: adhe: 

AAS: HHHTAAATAHTA: | 

Hae: Fa xt AA Arar AAT 
Federated At AAT SAA |) 8 Ut 


THAMNRAS HAST: HALAL Alec: 
TATA RATIAATTATS TET 

Uh: ACHAT FE AAT TAMA 
MRAM TAMA TESTA: Ul 9% It 


art 7 anneal Beat Tea - 

4S Ta aa: | 

dic: Rrasergalataa: arta 3 
aaa feqatana sleonos: Teas ll 9F Il 


—a) Cv, Ew aera. J, Sh, Cs. c. d. p. (also Param) fafgafirer: 
(text-reading also noticed by Cc); Cv fafade.—b) T.Ew. g 
Asa: Seitz: ; Sh and some Mss - afsa-.—d ) J—aAlea -. 
Param-thtedtdied. 


—a)T, Cs.g. b, Ew tacert.—d ) Cb, Ew. g semera:. T, Cb, 
Ew gaan; Cst. m geqa.—d) Sh qraeait (also Sila-d. ). J 
diéz— ; Cd. p. dew -(also Param). J transposes 75-78 and 
79-81. 


—b) Cv a aal.—c) Sh, Cs. c. d. m faietaeq-; Foulkes 
(2 Mss ) frsgea-as in text. (Cv frefefa sata: sarest:, afer 
aaa: ; Cp weniized Feet ; Cd weehad a Hale ; Cc 
Reeeratinea: qWe:; Cb fea afaaerakatst rere 
eifefa aga: sam aed; Cs also notices and justifies the 
text-reading ; Dhvanyadloka reads as in text). J, Ew are 
aidat by transp. Some Mss RE aaweriiaa: (Sar. and 
Mahima notice this reading ; obviously it is an emendation ). 


SS 


M—5S 


77. 


78. 


79. 


Re 


af: ant eeafafedoweraa 

arava feferagat TET TET | 

AS ATTA Aaa Fat 

MATT Tae BAS THA ATARI | 9 Ul 

TAT AT: HOAIIA ATATANdt: 

MAS TAH Ad Gaara fq: t 

TeIRATATAa RAATSATG 

waiaiaataata Fagareez ll oc Ul 

aft aT Rarer Talat 

TY AAT Arcane frp: 

AMMNICSOMTAA SAHA ATLA 

a art Sargatalasa aererg Aa: ll 98 Ul 
—a) Some Mss aafa fated: Cv seitleavid; Cs setter. 


Cd wera: siebermeteatit ieee.) T,Cb, Ew. g. s 
WeeeaIy ( also Kalyanamalla ). 


—a) T, Cb, Ew. g. s qeaktsed:—d) Cd warart.— c) 
Sh sgeata waa—-.—d) Some Mss -faaaa-. | 


—a) J, Cd. m, Es Braftearet; Sar. gives the variant arfarac- 
gal. The text-reading is given by T, Sh, Cv. c. st. p. b, Ew. 


The phrase is found in Ramayana (Bom. ed ) 3. 46.17: a: 


ferakur: ferret: Gest sea | sg atc lang A | 
Rraftc: aaedt ait am wen: , frearearie ws frraaity 
aeedarta sa Fe! Cp Rarernterseat Reader 
Weed | qHafsadiery artery Brat feta ees: | Cb (Cg 
similar ): Rrataapreganeteal Treeat | frat aaa a rat 
PUPS Ta ae: | HR React aaitactaredla sawtsat- 


geet aaa Ce feat asain aT eM: at]. Cv. 
b, Eg -fazaradst.—b ) Cv-ehumerit; Cs. c. d at —aftuitsterit ; 
some Mss -epoiafaa—d ) Et and some Mss aad. J 
qafafara T, Cb, Ew ana. J transposes 79-81 and 75-78. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


QS 
a adie: Wana sa a feds 
attra aff aeat aHaratftidears | 
een ene Co Il 


Ta Ta: Twas TAT 

E meces taniions 
RAGA FAAS Ah SoAa- 
POAC RCAC IME DC CICM Aa] 


aera t frat ge at afer a 
waned feta aT way Saat | 

PSdl UW AAT Aa Pai 
afrad: ala cea & cer HAA <2 I 


—a) Sh, Cc. m, Es siete: (cf use of Atmanepada of jia in 

63b).—c) J, Cd meterat (also Param). Cv. p 

Cs. st. b notice this variant ). J, Cd. p atet (also Param ).—d ) 

J, Cd. p Stet aed aaa Tease (also Param ), N, Cs- 
c gfeaafeat (also Sar and Sila-d. ). 


—a) Cs. c. st. d. m. p. b, Ew. g. s—aef arm. —d) Cv. b, 
Eg — autaers.—c ) T, Ew. ¢ atc ei.—d) Sh agama; N, Cc. 
st. m. p. b, Ew. g Weqaw— —(also Sila-d.); Cs. d agi. 
Foulkes —efluraird:. 


—a) Ew gt; Cb Sfiq ge af ota: Sh dey J aeafrae(!) 
—b.) Cc. b, Ew. g fagecaaraa — (Cg notices this variant ); Cb 
afeg erecta celta. J emer; some Mss arn. —c) J 
agqvqaad.—d ) Some Mss ag: afr by transp. Sh, Cv. g. b, Ew. 
g each frrd (= fia Cv; = Reawe Cg; = eta, aan, acted 
fea bagel Cd °ftft# (explained as: 
esha wail sale ile Cp emt. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


ae 


TUE T aortas ary faferr Foti 
ARTS fears TEATTAMT | 

Tana Taqase: anfacat Hafa- 

Bal Wa: SAA Hat Feat eae <3 tt 
SCE OTE IC ECL 
fred wa ara Festa: | 

Gam I CeaeanAqareqiezeat 

aaa weap Fae: ce U 


TINE T aM fear: 

TS Tal Tenaga frsaat weit F 
Ae: Gaara: Ta area aha 
SIRI CAC CICHPOIND CIV GC (. Hil | MACE 


—a) Cv aey.—sb ) Cm aaa at @ waret:.—c) Sh, Cs. c. st. d. 
m. b aaftaal.—d ) J, Cs. c. st. d. p (also Param ) eqafisat 
(Cd, however, explains aafanamnrasegat ). 


—a) Foulkes syafeqa—-. Sh faxefeare enfice ; Cv. s. c. st. b, 
Ew. g. s “amateaasegael (Cs. c.st. b, Ew. g. s Rnhiaet 5 some 
Mss sfeacey ). —b)T, Cv. m —-@qgud:. —c ) Sh, Cs. d. p aedatit 
(also Param ); Cm daft at; Es. aerial; Foulkes wena. J 
ecarfia—. Cb, Ew smararit; some Mss segaxit.—d ) Cb, 
Ew, g. s RE ERA. 


—Z ) Cy. aut taead. Cs. c. st. m. b, Ew. g.s afar: (Et as in 
text. !), —-c) T, Sh, Cs. st. d. m. p.‘b, Ew. g. s gafague (also 
Param). Cb notices‘a variant ay for 934.) J, Cs, d, Es atate- 
(Cd faxe- )aerat aat-; Sh, Ew “aeat wae! (also Kalyanamalla ) + 
N, Cc. m “arat ata, (Sar. Sumati and Sila-d as in text). 
—The-sequence of stanzas 85-92 in N and Cv is as follows : 
88, 85, 86, 87, 89, 91, 90, 92; in Cs 85, 88, 87, 86, 89, 91, 
90, 92; in Cst 88, 86, 87, 89, 91, 85, 90, 92 ; ean Gulag. 88, 86, 
87, 89, 90, 91, 85, 92. For slight change of order in Cc. m, 
Es see v. 1. to 87. 


86. 


37. 


88. 


AS 

anfiarat Reaaa afar 

Ide data Roraaat Ara: | 

flat TA: amt sa Aa arafaesndal 

aaa enedagaradhy cs it 

Faaaraasaseta faferred 

YSN FAMVSSETT | 

Waa: HITTAA TAT SAA fIRT- 

Wage MASsseaqarr tl <9 Ul 

areal Tar fraleaa at Brat aa ar 

aTared Aasagat at Aas sar | 

SE EIC OIC OIC IER ICU Gal 

TSAI STATA HOT UW Co I 
—a) T, Cv. b, Ew.s @faatita—; some Mss fasaiuis -. Cst —eary 
and —qrat.—b ). Some Mss —atat gaat: Cst qafta and —areater. 
—c) J, Cc. b, Ew. g ante. Cb 7qereaast aR Ge ee 
aM aorta TAL TRI TIAA MTeTeaAKATASISA Geely 
at HieoR: 5 AM Fala wi: gis afa a4:— d) N, Cs.c. st. b. Ew Rre- 
SICGCe ICSE (also Sila-d. ); Cv faery: 5 some Mss faxeqhe- 
awh: ; some Mss Rea RTR: N, Sila-d. Cst ama. Cv 
substitutes the second half of 87 for that of 86. 
—a) Cst fafarqedt.—d ) Cs. st apsaita (also Sar. Sumati and 
Mahima ).—c ) Cd. m. g actat:. J egret; T, Cs. b, Eg. s 
aqad Add; Cc, Ew arata aaad.Cst, Sar. and some Mss geagu- 
wad; Et #agTqAd, in the text, but incomm. seMemesd.— d) 
N, Cst eqagit (also Sila-d.). Some Mss eapyaen. For the 
second half of 87, Cv substitutes that of 86.—The order of 
86-89 in Cm, Es is as follows: 86, 89, 87, 88; in Cc 88, 
87, 86, 89. 
—z)Sh, Cc. da fer; Cv. p. b, Eg a rarer (also Param ). 
Cd fader eae oe: | free ala we Rrasee: ReaReraeat a 
wafa.—bd) T, Cs. st. b, Ew. g a (Cs. st at) aateeeten;Cv a 
aararadn.—c ) Cb notices for afta a variant aaa (also 


Sar.) and explains it as sifiemar. Cst araedt.—d) Cv afea- 
fagard; some Mss agalegat. 


89. 


90. 


91. 


aasdet Meet a Taal a BART Ne I 


Tl FIARRUTAGST Ys IaH 

Tatas MaMa as Ss TET | 

Wa: al wala ReTTIAIAIAKAT I Qo Ul 

TA AMAT AA At Gyaserat - 

feeraat wae ae aT 

aTaS A A aS TRA: Hala 

rad t Maoarrigitenk AAT Aq tl 32 Ui 
rt oa J, Ligeia lei Sages i st. satay 


Sh, Cp (also Param ) stafret; Cst seadt.—ad ) N, Cst (also 
Silad ) aaeeit t SGal | SE. Cm asgat $gaTH. 
After 89, T and some Mss insert : 
* 11 fawn: ae: erat Ren at a aera aet- 
te ap Rabies 


saa . 


—a) Cm a (also Sar. and Sumati); Ew atqé—c) Cd.p 
aet (also Param ). T, Ew. g Wt seedy; Cg we Tear ; 
Cb notices a variant 3a aqsaa. T, Cs transpose 90, 91.— 
On the compound g:ag:a4 see Chowdhury § 18. 

—b) Some Mss aera a#amit.—c ) Cg, Eg (also Sar.) gaat 
wegata: (Cb notices this variant ); some Mss gyri =A: —d ) 


Cd aneataad, Sh, Et aaa; some Mss aaa. T, Cs transpose 
90 and 91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


\98 


SOIC EB RC CECCREICCCE © 
aaa Tae AS ATA 
WaarMMaoHamMqormeadia Se it 


TMA: BRITA AIA - 
aa Fata arial Sarat | 
atid Aa Baad Tessas 
TAGE: TARA ASAT 82 


aad Faq ae at seaixgEat At - 
aaqRad MAaasal AMAT AST | 

mW acer: sat ats ans Hay- 

MT: WEYIASAAY WelITST We ue 


—b) T —ita.—c ) Cd a wmemn—ad) Cv. b, Ew. g. s 
Wawnpepqey — ; Cd qa HataeHaey—. 


—a) Cv. st at aem:.—b) Sh, Cd. p, Ew fared (also 
Param ).—c ) Sh etadaleatft: ; some Mss “aatetey.—d ) Ce. g, 
Ew. g aannzet-( Cb notices this reading). J-afsi:; Cb 
era. 


—a) Cv see aan acai afe eqa.—d) Cs. c. st. b, Ew. s 
(also Sar. ) qardta:. <dfiq-; some Mss aqela:e. Cb, Ew. g. 
s aga: (also Kalyanamalla ).— ¢) J surat aa. 


95. 


96 


97. 


Aged fattaaaat arena TARE 
a dreafrarssaifet eR WSs 


SIG EME CKICECMCIR@E IU CCCI 

aaa fread AAT | 

a aa aaa of araat sari 
Treas ahaaatararaay i SF It 


saree Taadaa ayaa ar 
TESS wATELT Tes GAT | 


ATI Be saat 
ardent Gegrta: aac i Vo | 


—a) J skereiai. —d ) Some Mss arexitat tTilfet:—c ) Sh, Cs. c. 
st.d.m. p fag@a: (also Param); Kalyanamalla, Sar. and 
some Mss faa; Cb, Ew. g. s teenrq—. Cv titaaaai—d ) 
J, Sh, Cp ft ediaa—-; Cst. m. it: <dfaa— (also Sar. and 
Gilad. );Cs. cod ef: aa-; Cb eieahte:. J, Sh- aaa. 
Cb notices all these variants, as well as aiceqftaaaat or.° Tad. 


—a) Jafyea.—) J,Cs. c. m, Es aeieat:. J, Cs. c wate Re: ; 
Cm, Es eeatntet:; ; Cst, some Mss ETAT. Cst. oreaeteer—c) 
Sh seat aferarat ; Cp apeareatat.—d ) Hultzsch’s Sarada 
Ms aregfartel: ; some Mss aaxfara-. 


—a) Cb qaadaa ( Cb also notices text-reading ).—b) Cst. b 
Ew zamey (also SaSvata, Sar. and Laksminivasa ). Cm, Ew 34 
( also Sar.).—c) J qeqafea ; some Mss qqaft a. Cv atey.—d) 
J, Sh, Cp ardtarargegrm: (Sh said: ), T,N, Cm. b, Ew 


sad: ; Cs. c. st 39ed: (also Sila-d, Sar. and Mahima ), 


98. 


99. 


100. 


‘SQ 


THA TF TATA 

TT CF TT AAA Taha TT: 
Tae: RISAIS Told al fg: 
Tae Touarat AMrIdaaT | Se | 


FSS Tg A Aga Weday Ta 


uETTeapTanePaaa | 
See Taha sah 


dedtetriatt ffi ahem sem: nee u 


at palette 
Al Sls: 

as ferent: ls ily 
AGHA AMS AHAITAE Il Loo tl 


—a) Sh, Cv, Eg 31ySAr, Cv. s. st aterat. Cd, p atrag:.—bd ) 
J, Sh, Cv. s, st. Eg qareq.—c) Some Mss gzoiq ar. J feasa:; Sh, 
Cp. b, Ew and Param. fagqunt.-d ) Sh, N, Cs. c. st. m aha 
( also Sar. and Sila-d. ), Sar : caterer qeus:. T, Cb, Ew. g. 
s yorat aty aUeayarraadd. N transposes 98 and 99, 


—a ) Sh, Cs. c. m, Es 5@@; Cb, Ew. g gag (Cv aefknaeny 
daata Tetra; Cs. c. m seem to adopt Cv’s emendation; but 
Cd war: seated ag sean:, Cp Fa: FITS: 
aa: ).—b ) Sh, Cs aga; Cc. m. b, Ew. s aya; Cd. p, Eg 
saga. Cb, Ew. g. s datzarat ; Foulkes SPT. Cd aatiarat—. 


—d) Cv. p. b, Ew. g. s faeded (also Param and Kalyanamalla); 
Ei justifies this reading thus : aR : 

: N transposes 99 
and 98, 


—a)Cs. c awetat—b) Some Mss aaftgraa—c) T, Sh, 
Cs. c. st, Ew. g. s ataaraaeg: (also Sar.); Cv. b ataar- 
anprey:.—d ) Sila-d. seavornieqre. Eg Hye Fe. 


101. 


\S%3 
Mas saad efead 
Tro warts Rift Tay Fa | 
THM Tay aAatdifay ylrorat- 
eae HAC 7 A alts areata 11 202 UI 


RRUSTAT T Get ST AT FATA UW Lo? Ut 
STATE HAA AAT ANAT | 

Tada 1 SS Ia A ISleaaai 
THRYSAaaASasgyea: Taft i 2oR it 


—a) Cv -eku-. Sh,Cd.m. p, Es “Sent. Cs. st, Ew efsmart 
(also Sar.).—b ) T, Sh, Cv. s. b 19e=@TaT ( also Kalyanamalla ); 
Ew exapy.—c ) Sh, Cd areal ( Cm notices this reading ); some 
Mss yieard.—d ) Cm aah. Cv a & we (also Sar. ); 
Sitad. aa we Dhvanydloka reads 4 @ 3s; T translates aud} 
as aera. 

T, Cg, Ew. g (after 102), Cb (after 101) insert and N 
(after 101 ), Sila-d. (after 102 ) utilise : 


* 13 TMUMAHACTUATNT TAT Te 
acd sedate at sear: feronie | 


patina etl Sn 9 
T 


[ Variant : d) N, Sila-d., Cb - afer: ] 
After 101, the order of stanzas in Sila-d. is as follows: 104, 
102, *13, 105, 106, 103, 107, 108, 110, *14, 109, 111. 


102. —c) Cd.p ata: Cv. p efealerd ; some Mss efsaleead. 
103. —a) Sh erat sftfeq-. —d) Cv. st aaaft aff; some Mss 
aaa 


arary fat. —c) Cd wet g erediat gletatrarcsatet 
TSAR IMNaaed, SF Tae + wala. —d ) Some Mss epyae:. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 


\S% 


4 


PRAT Ae: asaTeIcTaSAUT 
4 qefitahigeral cart saa: | 
anfagea gmat war a aera: 

ag ee aft feo WIRTH I 20k II 


afarata amt zt Ha Stara ara 
UT HT AAAI SIT | 

re Wao TOUT A 

TATA: ATA aeawTeTATA I 20% A 

THAT TE AMAA AIS 

THAT STAT FAT AT TAs BTA | 

RAIA TIA Saad TT 

PSA TAT HAT I Lok NI 

MUA FT PITA SIs WET 

WAAMATT Te Sad AAsar | 

Tara arta FT TAA eTy 

fades: TUTE RA ATT Lo I 
—a) Some Mss fiseat. Cp frawagé. -b) T—ggert. -d) Cv. 
d. p avs (also Param ). J transposes 104 and 105. 


—a) Cv aferaerz; Cs. c. st. Gey-q (also Sar. ); some Mss 
aed. J, Sh, Cb, Ew. g aura (also Kalyanamalla ). Cv. s. c. 
st. -aratfeqarat: (also Sar.) -b) Some Mss staeftaq¥, —d) T, 
Cd, Ew. s metenfa: (also Foulkes ). J transposes 105 and 104. 


—a) Cd. m, p (also Param ) a carat (Cm notices also 
text-reading ) ; some Mss geqrata (also Sar.) ; Cb notices both 
these readings. J, T, Cs. c. st. m. b, Es 

(also Sar. ). —b) J, Cd. m, Es Rad (also Param). —c). J 
Cm seared. Ew. g sad (also Sar, and hie at 


—d ) Sh, Cp aI a TM. 
—b) T, Cs. c. b, Ew arararr; Sh, Cst. m, Es ayer 


(also Param. ).—c) Cs.c.d. m, Es favenftrt; Kalyainamalla 
and some Mss owed. J qattient.—d ) Foulkes fafaoana:. 


108. 


109. 


Se 


WATS AA Yat WSoAT FT A 

fast Tat Hal Radi aeat fassar | 
Ardea BACAR T SAA CAAT F 

aE: tay faa Tara | aaha Ul Loc tl 


CHAI HASTA aaa 
SCG COC CRE CICECHIC eel 
eters: eat fe Stated GANT 


fee Teqgarraca: sauaittated 208 Ut 


—a) Cb, Ew. g. s yeatt. Some Mss. yaaa afi. Cv. s. c- 

st. m eafi ( also Sar. ).—b) T, Cb, Ew. g aat ( Cb notices 

para: also); Cv. m aa. Foulkes 4 gq. —C ) Jj 
Sf; Cp gzac 4.—d) Some Mss wreratitel erat a 


my een Ep ) afratga (also cde aa Cb, Ew. 

g facecue: ; Cv faxgetfa: ; some Mss faveeafea:. Sh offaaec 

Cs, sifaaea, Ce. im, Es He. J 3ST; Cm, Es 3 aan 

Ch, Ew. g ¢ arava ( Cb epi). —d.) T, Ch, Ew.g 2 ae. 
J, T, Sh, N, Cs. c. m. g. (all after 109 ), Silard. (after 110 ) 

Ew. s ( after 110 ) insert or utilise : 


* 14 are wTaeeleaatat aa J 


MCHA BAS site Isa: U 


But this verse is omitted by Cv. st. d. p. b. Param., Eg, and 
its authenticity is doubtful. Of Eastern Commentators it is 
included by Sanatana Gosvamin and Kalyanamalla but 
omitted by Makaranda Misra and Bharata-mallika. The 


reasons urged for its exclusion are: (1) since the object of 


the Yaksa, as mentioned at the outset, is to send a 
message for “ sustaining the life of his beloved’, the exhortation 


to bring back a message to sustain his own life is an out-of- 


place and clumsy. effort, and (2) the stanza itself 
is made up of reminiscences from 10, 52, 91, 109. 
[variants: a), J, Cs. g, Ew avai. J-&e ae 
Kalyanamalla and Ew — feteigaairat ; Foulkes — 

Ew aati #; Cs aet at; some Mss. aw) ee 


fara; ; T, Cs, Ew Sergenteare -. Some Mss Seareeuatd. —c) J 
aN SRTTIAT eT THAT. —d) Cs sia; some Mss gra. J 


110. 


111. 


G9 


ary saad IaH aT A 
TMA US wad feat AeATA | 
arash sae qe aaa: 
nah fe sorry aaviitacaag 220 It 


ade GaAs A 
aerate frat aft at aGRATSA | 
MTR FoR MAT TTA 
HT yee aratt a Ft fagar fare: 222 Ut 
afi arfeartarad Fad aaa Ul 
—a) Cv ary.—b ) Cv. c. st INN (also Kalyanamalla, 
Sar., Sumati and Mahima ); Cs sees ; Ce setead; some 
Mss ered. Sumati and Mahima erica. T, Sh, Cv. s. g- b. 


Ew. g adenfa (also Sar. ).—c ) Cp fiaeat ® (also Param ). 
Some Mss afd or exart.—d) Cp seNh g- 


—a)J,Cm (in En and Et ) faagfad setae; T, Ew.g 
Rrereghrd sa Saat; Cb. Baragiad oeiartaat; Cm (in Ei and 
Ep ), Es Saagtrantaaidat.—d ) Ch yt sa aqerd aire 
fatqorg.—c ) Sh, Cm. p. b wee fat (also Param and Sar. ) by 
transp.—d ) Cb aI eq ( also notices text—reading ). J arate qe; 
T, Ew ataait a @. 
After this natural conclusion of the poem, Cs. c insert and N 
Sila~d. utilise the following verse : 
#15. @ ai werd Rear 
IMMA Taleeat ces zetaeea: | 
MBs Weleda: At TEN eg: 
Sat A STAT TAT TTAG I 
[ variants: —d ) afore stiangqady |. 
N and Sila-d. continue: Cs. c, Ew (also Kalyanamalla ) insert : 
#16 9 gel aat Seealerat at aeatSia aa: 
MI ATE: F 2 | 
AMSMALATS ASMA TIT. | 
[ variants : —d ) aftaagersarn | 


‘SC 


Contd from 77 
| Before these two verses ( #15, *16) the following additional 
verses are found in some Mss. and commentaries: 


* 17 serend guide: tesegdy 
ferent fercat aaafeget ara: Serer | 
TAMIR TARA BA: TTA 
Siete Heeireral at 3 eat ae Ul 


In some Mss and commentaries, the following poor verse, 
which insists on mentioning the name of the poem and the 
poet, is also found at the end: 


* 19 seh aaa Aenea 


[ variants : —a) — Saga fFate:.—c ) 
aM aeatatiquarsdenirea: | 
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Meghadita in Oeuvres complétes de Kalidasa, traduites du Sanscrit en 
francasis....par Hippolyte Fauche, 2 vols. [Megha in vol. 1]. Librairie 
de A. Durand: Paris 1859-60. 

[Also in the same author’s Oeuvres choisis de Kalidasa. Librairie 
Internationale : Paris 1865]. 

Meghadiita, English Translation in the Pandit, Old Series, ii. Benares 
1867-68. 

The Megha Dita or cloud messenger, by Kalidasa. Translated into English 
prose by Colonel H. A. Ouvry. Williams and Norgate : London 1868. 

Le Megha Duta, ou le nuage messager. Traduit du Sanscrit en francaig, 
avec un commentaire, par le Colonel Henry Aimé Ouvry. Williams and 
Norgate: London 1869. 

Meghadtta by Kalidasa. Literally translated by G. A. Jacob. Dnyan 
Prukash Press: Poona 1870. 

Meghaduta, das ist, der Wolkenbote,....metrisch tibersetzt von Ludwig 
Fritze. Ernst Schmeitzner : Chemnitz 1879. 

Meghadiita, the cloud messenger, a poem of Kalidasa. Transiated [into 
verse] by Thomas Clark. Triibner and Co. : London 1882. 

Meghadiita o la nube messaggera. Tradotto da Giovanni Flechia. [With a 
note on the geography of the poem by F. L. Pulle]. Bibl. degli studi 
italiani di Filologia Indo-iranica. G. Carnesecchi e Figli: Firenze 1897. 

Meghadita, le nuage messager..,....traduction francais par A. Guérinot. 
Ernest Leroux: Paris 1902. 

Meghadiita or the cloud-messenger by Kalidasa. Translated from Sanscrit 
into Ukrainian verse, with preface and notes, by Prof. Paul Ritter. 
Ukrainian Society of Oriental Research : Kharkow 1928. [The Appendix 
contains a paneeven from Rabindranath Tagore’s Bengali essay on 
Meghadita]. 

The Cloud-messenger, an Indian love lyric. Translated from the original 
Sanskrit of Kalidasa by Charles King. The Wisdom of the East Series. 
John Murray: London 1930. 

Kalidasa, Translations of Shakuntala and other works [viz. Raghuvarhéa, 
Kumarasarmnbhava, Meghadita and Rtusamhara]. By Arthur W. Ryder. 
J. M. Dent and Sons Ltd., London and E. P. Dutton and Ca.,. New 
York 1912. Everyman’s Library. Reprinted 1920, 1928. 

{English translation also in the editions of Pathak and Nadargikar, 
as well as in other popular editions. The translations in Indian 
languages are too numerous to be listed here]. 


4, MANUSCRIPTS 


This List is not exhaustive, but it is hoped that no important item is 
omitted. MSS mentioned in Reports, Lists and Notices of Search of 
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MSS are generally not mentioned, as well as MSS in private possession 
or existing in private libraries. Only MSS to be found in important 
libraries are listed here. I.am indebted to Dr. V. Raghavan of Madras 
University for help in compi'ing this list. The abbreviations are as 
given in his New Catalogus Catalogorum. C = Commentary ; inc = 
incomplete ; fr = fragmentary] 


a. The Text, occasionally with Gloss or Commentary 


Adyar II, p. 10b-lla (19 MSS, eight of which have C), p. 1lb (2 MSS, 
both inc) ; Ahmedabad 93(a) ; Allahabad 175; Alwar 949; America 
1626, 1631, 1636 (with C) ; Anandasrama 665 (with C), 3257, 4159, 4368, 
4756, 5221 (with C), 6098 (with C) ; Annamalai Univ. 30; AU 296655, 
32705 ; Baroda, Accession nos. 756, 790 (both with C), 4377, 4378, 4579 
(with C), 5442, 12398, 13608, 4379 (with C) ; Ben 36, 37 (inc) ; Bik 238 ; 
Bikaner 3055-60, 3063-65 (Conly) ; BISM B 936/22; Bonn Univ. 2210 
(with C) ; BORI D xiii 2, nos. 494-497, 515, 520-25, 531-39 (some MSS 
with Tippana) ; Br. Mus. 224-25 (with C) ; Burnell 160b (2 MSS), 16la 
(5 MSS) ; Cabaton I Nos. 659 (2), 716, 717 ; Chani 2837, 2853, 3555 ; 
Cranganore Palace I 98, 148, II 428, 463 (with C) ; Cs VI 108, 109 (with 
C, inc), 207-210; CU Add. 2110; Dacca 33E, 256A, 321F, 408F, 1016B, 
107SB, 1994, 2280 (inc) ; Delhi p. 10, no. 125; Firenze 432; Fl. 73, 74; 
GD 1867-72 ; Granthappura p. 89, nos. 1867-1874 ; H 72-74, 75, 77 (the 
last two with C), 78-79 (with gloss) ; Harihara Sastri xxxviii, 3; IIO 
110, 129, 1830; IM 7812 (inc), 8974 (inc), 9032 (inc), 9170 (with C), 
10001, 10113, 10254, 10446, (inc), 10752 (inc), 11256; IO 3770/3060, 
9771/2737, 3772/2019, 3773/1491d, 3781/2650 (with C), 6998-7003 (two 
with C) ; Jodhpur p. 10, no. 242; Jones 410; Kamakoti Matha p. 11, 
no. 441 (with C) ; Kandy I p. 45, nos. 3, 13; Kandy II p. 8, E 8 (with 
C, called Sanne) ; Karkal 22(f) ; Katm 6 (with C) ; Keonjhar State No. 
6(b) ; Kotah 721, Kavya sec. No. 10; Lz 411-13, 415 (fr) ; Mad. Univ. 24 
(Purva-m.), 476 (Uttara-m.), also 8 MSS—15 (Uttara-m.), 409, 551, 558, 
592, (Purva-m.), 749, 768 (Piirva-m.), 919 (same inc) ; Mandlik Libr. List 
p. 69 (2 MSS, one with C) ; MD 11869-11873, 11874 (inc), 11875 (inc), 
11876, 11877 (Uttara-m.) 11881 (inc with C), 11882 (Piirva-m. with C), 
11883 (inc) ; Moodbidri II, 605 (inc), 717 (inc) ; MT 1171 (Uttara-m.), 
4520a (Purva-m.) 4943c (Uttara-m.), 5182 (inc) ; Mysore I, p. 252 (2 
MSS, one with C) ; Nepal p. 31 (inc), p. 56 (inc), p. 78 (inc) ; Oxf 125b ; 
Oxf II, nos. 1249-50, 1251 (with C), 1253 (with C), 1254-55 (with C) ; 
Paris D 44: PUL II, p. 262, nos. 4502-04, 4514-15 (C only) ; RameSvaram 
212 ; RASB vii. 4947/2381, 4949/7810 ; SB p. 304 (2 MSS, with C) ; Skt. 
Coll. Ben 1897-1901, p. 41 (with C) ; Skt. Coll. Cal. nos. 119-24 (one 
MS fr.) ; Sri. Dev. 338 ; SSPC II, C. 17, 22, 50, 59, 62 (all with C), 64, 
91, 116, 156; Stein 71; TA 1173, 1176. 1838, 1842, 1903, 1907, 1955, 
2112, 2147, 2763 ; TD 3864-69 (6 MSS, same as noted by Burnell, except 
Burnell 160b), 3870-73 (4 MSS, all inc, not noticed by Burne!l), 23552 ; 
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Tirupati 589; Tra. Ad. Rep. 1104, App. B p. 29 no. 160; Trav. Univ. 
428B, 461B, 471C, 754A (inc), 999B (inc), 2536B, 4602 (with C), 6960 
(with C) ; Triv. Cur. collection IV, p. 23 ; Trippunittura A 357, 365, 372, 
387 ; Tiib. 16; Ujjain p. 41, nos. 1074-76; Vangiya p. 202 (inc), 203 
(Pirva-m.) ; Vi§vabharati 315 (with gloss), 831 (with gloss), 2332 (with 
gloss) ; W. 1537, 1544. 


b. Commentaries and Commentators 


Anvaya-bodhini, Avactri, Avaciirni or Kathambhuti. 
These are the descriptive names by which some of the Commentaries 
mentioned above are called. 
Asada: Tika. Mentioned by Balacandra on Viveka-manjari 
Perhaps the same as Asaha or Asaha mentioned by the commentator 
Janardana (Peters, iii, 102, 324). Son of Katuka; wrote the Viveka- 
mafijari in 1192 A.D. (P. K. Gode, Calcutta Oriental Journal, ii, 199f). 
Uddyotakara: Tika. Quoted by Kalyanmalla on 47. Nagesa or Nagoji 
Bhatta (beginning of the 18th century) wrote a commentary called 
Uddyota on Govinda Thakkura’s Pradipa commentary on Mammata’s 
Kavya-prakasa. Are these two Uddyotakaras identical ? 
Kanakakirti-gani: Tika or Avactiri. Pupil of Jayamandira, who was. 
pupil of Jinacandra Suri of Kharatara-gaccha. 
Br. Mus. 224/Or. 2145b (MS dated 1462 A.D.) ; Lz 416 (no date). 


(For edition, see above). 


Kamalakara : Sriigara-rasa-dipika. Son of Caturbhuja and Mahlayi. Pays 
homage to Gangadhara and Sesa Nrsimha (about the end of the 
16th century). Also wrote a comm. on Ghatakarpara-kavya and. 
Harivilasa. 

Bh 1904-6, p. 43. 

Kalpa-lata 
Peters. iv. 28; BORI 747 of 1886-92. 

Kalyanmalla : Malati. Styled Rajarsi, son of Gajamalla and grandson of 
Karptira of Padmabandhu family. Patron of Bharata-mallika (q. v.). 

IO nos. 3774/1584, 3777/529 ; Oxf 125b; L 2383 (vii, p. 148) 
Kavicandra : Manorama 
L 3174 (ix, p. 251) in Bengali characters. 

Kaviratna Cakravartin : Artha-bodhini 
Dacca 1994 (70 G) ; RASB 4956/10802 (the title Cakravartin is. 
here omitted) 


(For edition, see above). 
Krgnadasa Vidyavagisa: Tika. Also wrote a comm. on the Gita-govinda.. 
Sicipattra 12. 


Kaumudi and Kaumudi-kéra, quoted by Bharata-mallika on 60, 87, 90, 
104, etc. 
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Ksemahathsa-gani: Tika. Pupil of Jinabhadra-stiri of Kharatara-gaccha. 
Also commented on Vagbhatalamkara and Vrtta-ratnakara. 

Peters. iii. 395, vi. 346; BORI 329 of 1884-86, 346 of 1895-98. 

Caritravardhana or Caritravardhana-gani: Tika. Son of Ramacandra 
Bhisaj ; had the title of Vidyadhara or Sahitya-vidyadhara. Probably 
belonged to the Kharatara-gaccha. Flourished between 1172 and 1385 
(ABORI, xv, pp. 109-11). Also commented on Raghu® and Kumara°, 
as well as on Sisupala®, Naisadha° and Raghavapandaviya. 

Peters vi. 345 ; RASB 4954/10070 ;s BORI 345 of 1895-98. 
(For edition see above.) 
Cintamani: Tika 
B 2, 98. 

Jagaddhara: Rasa-dipika. A well known Maithili scholiast and son of 
Ratnadhara. Lived after the 14th century. Also commented on 
Kumiara° as well as on Malati-madhava, Vidsavadatta, Veni-samhara. 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana, etc. Gives an account of himself in his 
C on Malati-madhava. 

L 1966 (v, p. 287) (in Maithili characters). 

Janardana or Janardana Vyasa: Tika or Bhasya. Pupil of Ananta. Also 
commented on Raghu’, as well as on Vrtta-ratnakara and Kavya- 
prakasa. Date probably between 1192 and 1385 A.D. (P. K. Gode, 
Calcutta Or. Journal ii, 188f). Refers to three previous commentators 
by name, Vallabha, Asaha or Asaha and Sthiradeva. 

Peters. ili. 324; Baroda 2176. 
Janendra : Tika 
NW 616. 
Jinahamsa: Tika. Pupil of Dharmasundara-gani. | 
CPB 7777; JinaratnakoSa 3144 enters one MSS. 
Tattva-dipa 
Navadwip 694. 

Daksinavarta or Daksinavarta-natha : Pradipa. Referred to by Mallinatha,. 
Dinakara and Caritravardhana. Quotes the lexicographer KeSavasvamin 
(end of the 12th century ; author of Ni&an&rtharnava-sarhksepa) and 
is quoted by Arunacalanatha who is earlier than Mallinatha. Belonged 
probably to the 13th century. 

Triv. Curr. ITI, p. 11, no. 86 (Dipa), v, p. 32, no. 231 ; Cranga-. 
nore Palace I, 361. 
(For edition, see above). 

Dinakara Misra: Tika. Son of Dharmangada and Kamala. Also com- 
mented on Raghu°, a MS of which in BORI is dated Sarhvat 1441 
(=c. 1885 A.D.) ; commented also on Sigupala’®. 

(Baroda 11364. 

Divakara or Divakara Upadhyaya: Tika or Meghadita-dyotika. A 
protégé of a king of Mithila. Quotes Kanthabharana. Wrote before 
1385 A.D. Also commented on Raghu°® and Kumara®. 
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IO no. 3780/1516d ; Mithila 3580; Mithila II p. 114 (inc) ; 
Hpr. iii, 237. 

Niruktakara, quoted by Mallinatha (Oxf 126a). 

Parameévara : Sumanoramani. Son of Rsi and Gauri of Payyur Bhattatiri 
family, Malabar (Cochin State). Appears to know the comm. of 
Purnasarasvati. His date is probably between 1400 and 1500 A.D. 
(about the middle of the 15th century). See Introd. to the ed. of 
his work and Poona Orientalist, ix, p. 148. 

GD 1875 ; Granthappura, p. 89, no. 1875; Trav. Ad. Rep. 1104, 
App. B. p. 29 (no. 160) ; Trav. Univ. 615, 5114. The comm. exists 
in a longer and a shorter recension (See Adyar Libr. Bulletin, Feb. 
1945 and C. Kunhan Raja Presentation Volume). 


(For edition, see above). 


Pirna-sarasvati: Vidyullata. Pupil of Pirnajyotir-muni. Also author 
Rju-laghvi Malatimadhava-Katha (ed. N. A. Gore, Poona 1943), 
Hamsa-samdeSa (ed. Trivandrum Skt. Series, 1937), and Rasa- 
mafijari commentary on the Malati-madhava (ed. same series, 1953). 
Lived probably in the second half of the 14th century, or the first 
half of the 15 century. Since he quotes Citsukha by name he should 
be later than the first half of the 14th century. 

Annamalai Univ. 36 ; Avanapparambu Mana 183B ; Cherp. 150(1) ; 
Elankulattu Kurktir Bhattatiri 7; GD 1873-74; Granthappura p. 89, 
nos. 1873 (inc), 1874, p. 92, no. 1948; Krangat Mana 150A; PUL II 
p. 262, no. 4510; TCD no. 1486; Trav. Ad. Rep. 2600; Trav. Univ. 
99A (inc), 142 (inc), 180, 267, 5983 ; Trippunittura A 184, 185, D 150a. 


(For edition, see above) 


Brhaspati. Quoted by Bharata-mal'ika on 70. Surnamed Miéra. Also com- 
mented on Raghu® and Kumara°, 

Bhagiratha Kavi: Tika 
Varendra p. 3, no. 76. 

Bhagiratha Misra: Tattva-dipika. Son of Harsadeva of the Pitamundi 
family, lived under Jagaccandra of Kiirmacala (Auf I, p. 394b). Also 
commented on Raghu®, Kirata°, SiSupala° and Naisadha®. May be 
the same as above. 

L 221 (i, p. 127) ; SSPC II, C. 23 (both in Bengali characters). 

Bharata-mallika or Bharatasena : Subodha. A Bengali Vaidya or physician, 
son of Gauranga-mallika, descended from the family of Vaidya Hari- 
hara Khan; protégé of Kalyana-malla(q.v). Lived about 1750 A.D. 
Had also the title of Kaviraja. Commented on the standard Maha- 
kavyas including Raghu® and Kumara°, and wrote works and com- 
mentaries on grammar, lexicon etc. 

AS p. 152 ; IO 3774/1584, 3775/994, 3776/415 ; Mithila II, p. 117: 
Oxf 125b; RASB 4958/4028. 
(For edition, see above). 
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Makaranda Misra: Megha-saudamini 
Alph. List. Ben. Govt. p. 91, 10761 ; RASB 4955/1076 (in Deva- 
nagari characters). 

Mallinadtha: Sarnjivani. Also called Kolacala Mallinatha Suri (Pedda 
Bhatta), a well known scholiast who commented on the five standard 
Mahakavyas including Raghu® and Kumara®. Lived about the end 
of the 14th century. Also wrote a C on the Ekavali of Vidyadhara. 

Adyar II, p. lla (7 MSS, the last 4 inc) ; America 1632-34 ; AU 
29665, 71161 n 25; Baroda 6558, 725lb: BBRAS 1213; Bikaner 
3061-62:; BORI vii, nos. 498-503 (6 MSS) ; Burnell 160b, 16la (8 
MSS) ; Chani 2312, 2902 ; Copenh. 13 ; Granthappura p. 93, no. 1993 ; 
IO nos. 3774/1584, 3778/1398C, 7001 ; Jodhpur p. 10, no. 243 ; Kainur 
13; Kizhakkumbagattu Mana 51A; Lz 414 (fr) ; MD 11878, 11879 
(inc), 11880, 11884 (inc), 11885 (inc), 11886, 15829 (7 MSS in all) ;: 
Mithila 3581; MT 177l1b, 4943c (both Uttara-m. inc) ; Oxf 125b; 
PUL II p. 262, nos. 4505-08 ; Rajapur 575; Sri. Dev. 338; Sringeri 
Mutt 3lla; Stein 71 (2 MSS, one inc) ; TD 3874-84 (11 MSS, all 
noticed by Burnell, except the first and last, some inc) ; Trav. Univ. 
856, 1344A (inc), 2536A, 3107, 3569A, 4002, 5516 (inc) ; ViSva-bharati 
1388, 2067 (inc). 

Mahimasirmha-gani: Tika. Pupil of Sivanidhana of Kharatara-gaccha. The 
C was composed in Sarhvat 1693 (= c. 1637 A.D.). 

BORI no. 389 of 1884-87 ; Jinaratnakoga enters three MSS. 

Mahimeru: Balavabodha-vrtti 

Jaina Granthavali p. 335. 

Meghadiita-sthila-tatparya 
IO no. 3774/1584 (appended to the MS in two leaves giving an 
analysis, verse by verse, and a list of authorities). 

Megharaja, Megharaja-gani or Megharaja-sadhu: Subodhika or Sukha- 
bodhika. Between 1172-1404 A.D. (P. K. Gode in Poona Orientalist, 
i, no. 3, pp. 50-51) 

BORI 479 of 1899-1915, 390 of 1884-87 (dated Sarnvat 1460 = 

c. 1404 A.D.). 

Meghalata 

BORI 160 of 1882-83; L 3076 (ix. p. 163) ; Jinaratnakoéa 314a 

(one MS) 

Motajit Kavi: Tika 

BORI 392 of 1884-87. 

Ravikara : Tika. Perhaps the same as Ravikara, son of Harihara, 

and commentator on Pingala and Vrtta-ratnakara. 

L 3371 (x, p. 112) in Bengali characters, 

Rasika-rafijani 
Pallurutti 19B. 

Rama Upadhyaya: Tika. 

Rice 238. 
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Ramanatha Tarkalamkara: Muktavali 
IO 3774/1584; Oxf 125b. _ 

Laksminivasa : Sisya-hitaisini. Son of Sriranga and pupil of Ratnaprabha 
Suri. Wrote before 1458 A.D. 

America 1635 ; BORI 344 of 1895-98, 159 of 1882-83. (dated Sarhvat 
1713 = c. 1657 A.D.) ; H 76; Oxf II, no. 1252 ; W 1545 (gives the 
date Samvat 1514 = c. 1458 A.D.). 

Vatsa-vyasa (or Srivatsa Vyasa) : Sisu-hitaisini. Also commented on 
Raghu® and Kumara’. 

BORI 748 of 1886-92 ; Baroda 6083 ; Stein 71. 

Vallabhadeva: Pafijika. Surname Paramarthacihna. Son of Rajanaka 
Anandadeva, father of Candraditya and grandfather of Kayyata. (Oxf 
113b). Belonged probably to the first half of the 10th century. 
Commented on Rudrata’s Kavydlamkara and the several standard 
Kavyas of Miagha, Mayiira and Ratnakeara, as well as on Raghu® and 
Kumara’. | | 

America 1633; Baroda 1837(b), 1844; BORI 82 and 84 of 
1883-84 ; Br. Mus. 226 (C called Vitti, Patjika or Tika) ; H 74; 
PUL II, p. 262, no. 4509. 

(For edition, see above) 

Vijaya Suri or Gani: Tika. The C was composed in Samvat 1709 = c. 
1653 A.D. Also commented on Raghu® and Kumara°, where he is said 
to be a pupil of Ramavijaya-gani. 

BORI 443 of 1887-91 (C called Sukha-bodhika) 
Vi§vanatha : Durbodha-pada-bhanjika 

NW 626: Trav. Univ. 6960. 
Vi$vanath Misra: Meghadiutartha-muktavali 

L 399 (i, p. 224) in Bengali characters ; Oudh xvii, 14 (Muktavali} 
Sarva. Quoted by Bharata-mallika on 88. 
Sa$vata : Kavi-priyaé. Refers to Vallabha. 

L 2740 (viii, p. 187) ; RASB 4953/5646 (‘fr.). 
(For edition see above) 

Srikantha and his Pupil: Tika 
PUL II, p. 262, no. 4511. 

Sanatana Gosvamin: Tatparya-dipika. Son of Kumara, brother of Ripa 
and Vallabha and disciple of Caitanya whom he met about 1513 A.D. 
Scholar and Vaisnava devotee. Flourished between 1490 and 1550 A.D. 

IO 3774/1381A, 3779/1570 ; Oxf 125b. 
(For edition see above) 

Samayasundara-gani ; Tika. Pupil of Sakalacandra, who was a pupil of 
Jinacandra. Also commented on Raghu’, as well as on Vrtta-ratnakara. 
He composed his Vagbhatalamkfra-vrtti in 1636 A.D. at Ahmedabad. 

PUL II, p. 262. no. 4513. 

Sarasvatitirtha : Vidvajjananurafjini. Narahari-Sarasvatitirtha, born in 

Samvat 1298 (= c. 1242 A.D.) in Tribhuvanagiri in the Andhra 
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country. Describes himself as the son of Mallinatha and Nagamma 
and grandson of Narasimha, who was son of Rame$vara of Vatsa-gotra. 
Described as Paramaharnsa Parivrajakacarya. The C was written at 
Benares. Also commented on Kumara®. Author also of the Bala- 
cittanurafijini comm. on Mammata, where he gives an account of 
himself. 

BORI 442 of 1887-91 (inc) ; Cambridge Univ. Libr. (Auf I, p. 

466b) ; CU Add. 2110; RASB 4957/10414. 

Saroddharini 

BORI 157 of 1882-83 (dated Sarhnvat 1617 = c. 1561 A.D.). 

Sumativijaya : Sugamanvaya. Pupil of Vinayameru, he is said to have 
completed his C on Raghu® at Vikrampura. Latter half of the 17th 
century (ABORI, xiii, pp. 341-43). 

BORI 549 of 1891-95, 351 of A. 1882-83; the JinaratnakoSa 3l4a 
enters 4 MSS. 

Sthiradeva : Bala-prabodhini. Mentioned by the commentator Janardana 
(Peters. iii, 324), q.v. Date and provenance unknown; but since 
Janardana’s date lies between 1192 and 1385 A.D., Sthiradeva appears 
to be a fairly old commentator. 

Alwar 949. Extr. 195; Baroda 1408, 12266; Mandlik Libr. List, 
p. 69, no. 10 (MS dated 1465 A.D.) ; Mithila ii, p. 115: TD 3885 
(MS dated 1600 A.D.). 


(For edition, see above): 


Haragovinda Viacaspati : Sarhgataé. Son of Vankaviharin Gangopadhyaya 
of Krishnanagar in the Radha country. Keith would identify him with 
Haragovinda Vacaspati, the author of Jiiapakavali belonging to the 
Samksiptasara grammar. 

IO 3774/1584 ; Oxf 125b. 

Haridasa : ‘Tika. Probably the same as Haridasa Misra, son of Visnudisa ; 

commented also on Raghu°® and Kumara®. 
Oudh xiv, 28, 
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GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE MEGHA-DUTA 


(Given in the order of the Stanzas) 


RAMAA-GIRI. The exact location of this hill is uncertain. Both Vallabha- 
deva and Mallinatha say that it is Citra-kita. Wilson identified it 
with Ramtek ‘the hill of Rama’, which is still a place of pilgrimage, 
situated about 24 miles to the north of Nagpur; and this conjecture 
is supported, according to V. V. Mirashi, by an inscription of Pravara- 
sena II. Some would identify it with Ramgarh hill in the Madhya 
Pradesa, situated near Amra-kuta, which is the source of the river 
Narmada. Or, is the place as imaginary as the poet’s mythical Alaka ? 


MALA. Perhaps Mallinatha is right in believing that Mala does not refer 
to any particular place, but it simply means an elevated table-land. 
implied by the word @ruhya. Similarly Vallabhadeva would interpret 
it as an alluvial plateau. But some commentators understand by Mala 
malakhyo desah or mala-yogan malava iti prasiddho desah, while 
others explain it vaguely as ksetra-samiha, vana-bhimi, gramantaratavi, 
and so forth. Wilson thinks that a particular district is meant, and 
identifies it with a place called Malda in the vicinity of Ratanpur, the 
chief town of northern Chattisgad. 


AMRA-KUTA. The hill is identified by Wilson with Amarkantak. But 
Paranjpe demurs to this with the following remarks: ‘“ Amarakantak 
is 200 miles to the east of the straight line joining Ramtek and Bhilsa 
(Vidisa), and the description drutatara-gatis tatparam varima tirnah 
revam draksyasi will be impossible in its case as it is the source of 
the Narmada. Amarakantak, further, is in the Maikala mountain, and 
therefore vindhya-pade visirnam will be inapplicable to the river nearby, 
the Vindhya range being far away to the west. It must be some hill 
to the north of the Mahadev hills and south of Sohagpur.” 


REVA. This river is identified with the Narmada, issuing from the Vindhya 
rocks, 


DASARNA. Eastern Malwa, including the kingdom ot Bhopal, was pro- 
bably the Western DaSarna, the capital of which was Vidisa (Bhilsa) ; 
Eastern DaSarna formed a part of Chattisgad district. There is also 
a river with a similar name (Dasan) flowing through it, and falling 
into the Betwa. 

VIDISA and VETRAVATI. This is modern Bhilsa, situated on the river 
Betwa. The river rises on the northern side of the Virdhya range, 
t averses the province of Malwa, and falls into the Yamuna near 
Kalpee towards the north-east corner of Allahabad. 
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NICAIH. Some hill near Bhilsa, but not necessarily a hill of small eleva- 
tion as the name implies. Some would take it as the low range of 
Bhojapura hills lying to the south of Bhilsa. 

VANA-NADI, NAVA-NADI and NAGA-NADI. Probably the small river 
which is reached after crossing the Betwa and which is now called 
Parvati (a near enough equivalent of Naga-nadi). 

UJJAYINI and SIPRA. Modern Ujjain situated on the Sipra. It was the 
capital of the country (janapada) called AVANTI, which would cor- 
respond to ancient Malwa. It is also called VISALA. The temple of 
Siva, called MAHAKALA, stands in the city. 

SINDHU. Identified with Kali or Kala Sindh which flows into the 
Chambal. Some commentators, including Mallinatha, take Sindhu to 
mean not a particular river, but river in general, and refer to the 
Nirvindhya. See our critical notes on this point. 

NIRVINDHYA. It may be a small tributary of the Chambal between the 
rivers Betwa and the Kali Sindh, probably the river called Newuj, 
(or according to others the river called Parwan), which flows into the 
Kali Sindh. It is mentioned by Jinasena in his Adipurana. 

SIPRA. See above under Ujjayini. 


GANDHAVATT. Probably a tributary of the Sipra, on which the temple 
of Mahakala stands. 

GAMBHIRA. A small river in Malwa, which Paranjpe considers to be 
a tributary of Sipra, flowing into it south of Mehidpur. Also mentioned 
by Jinasena. 

DEVA-GIRI. Situated obviously between Ujjayini and Daéa-pura 
(Mandasor). Pathak believes it to be the same as “a place called 
in the map Devagara situated south of the Chambal in the centre of 
Malwa”. There is a Devgarh situated 60 miles south-west of Jhansi, 
which is the site of a temple of Skanda; but Paranjpe thinks that this 
cannot be our Devagiri and that the place requires fresh identification. 

CARMANVATI. Referred to as the Kirti of Rantideva. It is the modern 
Chambal river. 


DASA-PURA. It is probably the modern Dasor (Mandasor) in Malwa 
on the left bank of the Sivada. Some would identify it with Rantipore 
or Ratnampore lying a little to the north of the river Chambal. 

BRAHMAVARTA. It is the region lying between the rivers Sarasvati and 
Drsadvati, according to Manu ii, 17. Probably includes Sonepat, Amin, 
Karnal and Panipat. 

KURUKSETRA. Contiguous to Brahmavarta, a little to the south-east of 
Thaneswar. Still a place of pilgrimage, especially at the time of eclipse. 

SARASVATY. One of the sacred rivers of India which flows a little to the 


north-west of Kuruksetra, and runs into the desert of Marwar where 
it is lost in the sands. 
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KANAKHALA. It is now the village of the same name near Hardwar 
on the west bank of the Ganges. According to Mallinatha it refers 
to the hill through the gorge of which the Ganges descends, but 
there is no such hill at this place. 

CARNA-NYASA. A sacred spot in the Himalayas so called from its 
having a foot-print of Siva. Wilson identifies it with Har ka pairi 

(the steps of Siva) near Hardwar. 

KRAUNCA-RANDHRA. Famed in the Puramas as the gap made in the 
Kraufica mountain by Parasurama ; it is said to be used by flamingoes 
as a passage to the Manasa lake. The geographical location is not 
known. 

KAILASA and MANASA. The Kailasa mountain (altitude 22,028 ft.) is 
said to be the mythical abode of Siva and Parvati. It is situated due 
north from the centre of the Mianasa lake (altitude 14,900 ft. ; area 
133 sq. miles). Kailasa is 16 miles from the north edge and 32 miles 
from the south edge of the lake. 

ALAKA. The mythical abode of Kubera and the Yaksas, supposed to be 
situated on the slopes of Mount Kailasa. 


ERRATA 


In spite of all care in proof-reading, it is to be 
regretted that some misprints still. linger, especially 
in the footnotes and indices. Most of these are due 
to the breaking down of vepha, anusvadra and 
visarga, or of the vowel-signs for 7,e and o. As 
these can be easily made out, they are not listed 
here, but there are a few serious misprints in the 
text, which are listed below and which the reader 
may kindly note: 

Stanza 20, line 2. Read wg. 

32, line 3. Read graeqem:. 
72, line 4. Read qaqa. 
96, line 4. Read ftrajert. 


ERRATA 


In spite of all care in proof-reading, it is to be regretted that 


some misprints still linger, especially in the footnotes and indices. 
Most of these are due to the breaking down of vepha, anusvara and 


visarga, or of the vowel-signs for 2, e and o. 


As these can be easily 


made out, they are not listed here, but there are a few serious mis- 
prints, which are listed below and which the reader may kindly correct. 


PAGE LINE 
7 16 
’ 18 
8 8 
8 21 

10 14 

11 16 
i. 24. 

14 15 
i 20 

16 7 
ae 8 

18 15 

18 30 

19 f.n. 37 

24 9) 
ns 7 
5 8 

25 12 

26 9 

26 15 

26 20 


FOR 

banam kim 
his of Jamitra 
ten 


Ravi yasah prarthi 


kiranesvivankah 
yuje ramadivad 
purastad 
—kagni- 

srsteh 

pascad 
ksitisinam 
purvsmin 
bharati 
-kanti-vadanam 
—varalanguli 
nartayitiur 
vignita— 

avinita hrdayo’ 
vyadhajana— 
The nun 


10 from bottom —xendyaputram 


READ 


banam kim 

his use of Jamitra 
seven 

After the word ‘cloud’ 
read: ( The present text 
has 111 stanzas; see 
however, page xv. ) 
kavi-yasah—-prarthi 
kiranesvivankah 

yuje ; ramadivad 
parastad 

~kagni— 

srsteh 

pascad 

ksifisanam 

purvasmin 

bharata 

—kanti vadanam 
—varalanguli 
nartayitur 

vighnita— 
avinita-hydayo’ 
vyadhajana—gita- 
Delete ‘nun’ 
—nenaryaputram 


PAGE LINE FoR 
9 % * »  nirortasariram 
a7 3 9 »  bhavo 
28 = =10 vaiklabyam 
29 15 sinnners 

0 5 from bottom -nivaida— 

30 18 am 

% 22 prabhrty 

31 17 —carini 

> f.n. 64 Svaha eva 

havirabhujam 

32 last line magadhi 

Xii f.n. 48 JOR, Madras 
41 4 fara 

3 10 from bottom Sasvata 

” 8 re 53 —qearadia 

43 16 ay 

46 2 ,  , aati 

46 10 —aryI- 

51 3 zaq- 

55 9 -aZ- 

09 4 from bottom Tata- 

59 1 aaa 

61 11 —asTieg— 

» 15 REA 

” 17 C SAE. 

» ‘17-18 FE ATTAR— 

%9 4 from bottom alse 

62 15 taa- 

99 16 i re Cag 

63 20, 6 EE 

= 6S eat 

” 14 Pe se -(e- 

» 12 ” »  Kavyamimamsa. 
66 13 watoreseqily 

67 8 -fe5- 

» 10 FEA 

45 10 aqeqeg- 

62 8 Oe: 


READ 


niroytasarivam 
bahvyo 
vaiklavyam 
sinners 
—nivata- 

I am 

prabhriy 
—Carint 
Svahayeva 
havirbhujam 


magadhi 

AOR, Madras 
University 

feangy 

Sasvata 


—eaqh— 
-ee- 
Kavyamimamsa. 


Pace LINE FOR 
67 8 from bottom weqfrat 
68 11 TGS: 

‘9 13 s,, - Fas 

‘6 » oy RAT 

» 10 , 4 aaa 
72 8 Aga 
73 8, 4,  eaarfrret-. 
84 6 ,, ‘i Nadargikar 
86 19 Kanakakirti 
88 22 Kurkir 

. cL % - Kalyana— 
91 last line Brestau 
9 10  gealeea 

93 3° fauld 

55 14 gaa fq 

» 22 Tat 

» 26 ay 
101 9 Teistal 

~ 3 from bottom #I- 
103 4 ais: 
106 2 feifeieitegt 

” 18 pagd— 

” 9 ” ” —qaaen 

9 Vs ”? ”? alaiat— 
107 7 TSR 
108 8 - —tdqth— 
115 5 CARNA-— 


READ 


aaqtaae 
aera: 
Wag 

qT eet 7 


SEAT, 
—meitcgaltet 
qatar. 
Nandargikar 
Kanakakirti 
Kurtr 
Kalyana— 
Breslau 


Bl: 
faicetat 
gaga— 
~qcasat 
aiatat— 
TSH 
—taa— 
CARANA 


